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We Continue To Repeat That This Is 
the Time To Take a Business Course 


Since March, factory employment has increased 34 
per cent; wholesale prices 18 per cent; farm products 
34 per cent above the spring low prices. Check trans- 
actions outside of New York run 15 per cent ahead 
of April. Index of business activities 26 per cent 
above mid-March. Many important labor troubles 
have been adjusted; earnings improved; rail disputes 
ended, and Russian recognition near. 

We are sending more people to positions now than 
three or four months ago. Take a course in this 
nationally known institution, entering January 2. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


National industrial planning . . the drive against crime . . labor 

troubles . . tariffs . . relief for the farmer .. world dependence. 

The perfect background for understanding the big issues of today 

is given in the Rugg Course. No other course shows boys and 

girls so clearly and forcefully the problems of our modern in- 

dustrial civilization. Join the 3900 places now using Rugg. 
Circular 646 on request. 
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Resolution 


Passed by the Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association, November 15, 1933. 


On October 31, 1933, Robert E. Williams, Secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, having grown weary from many years of unselfish and devoted 
work as a leader among men in the cause of education, lay down to a well-earned 
rest in the peaceful sleep of death. 


For eighteen years Mr. Williams had been secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, being asked by the State organization to serve in this capacity 
in recognition of his long service to the children of the State as a teacher and 
executive in the public schools... __ 

Under his guidance as its executive-secretary, the Kentucky Education 
Association grew in membership and financial strength until it has become one 
of the large State associations in our country. The past years of the depression 
have shown his wisdom in contending always for economical expenditures of 
the funds of the Association; and the much-needed reserve, laid up during the 
years of plenty, is sufficient evidence of his foresight. Always at his post of 
duty, Robert E. Williams served his profession with the skill of a master. 


In recognition, therefore, of his inestimable worth, be it resolved by the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Education Association, in called assembly, 
November 15, 1933: 


That in the passing of Mr. Williams, the Kentucky Education 
Association has lost a valuable official; 


That the cause of education in the State is made to suffer because 
of his untimely departure; 


That the memory of his personal worth, sterling character, and 

- ability as an educator forever be cherished in the hearts of those 
who have labored with him and by all others engaged in the work of 
education; 


That the sympathy of the Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association be extended to his family and friends; 


And that a copy of these resolutions be spread on the minutes of the 
meeting of the Board, a copy be sent to his bereaved widow, and a 
copy be submitted to the press for publication. 


H. L. Donovan, Chairman 
J. W. BRADNER 
T. O. HALL 


Resolution Committee 
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R. E. WILLIAMS 


R. E. Williams, executive secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association since 1923, died in the Baptist 
Hospital in Louisville on Tuesday morning, October 31, 
1933. 

Mr. Williams was born near Hartford, Kentucky, May 
12, 1873. He obtained his early education in the oneroom 
rural schools of Ohio County. Later he attended Central 
Normal School at Danville, Indiana, and still later the 
summer sessions at Peabody College. He taught in the 
rural schools of Ohio and Davis counties and in 1900 became 
a principal in the Owensboro city schools. In 1910 he went 
to Louisville as principal of one of the elementary schools 
of that city and maintained his connection with the Louis- 
ville school system until he became full-time executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education Association in 1923. 

Mr. Williams was an untiring worker at whatever task 
he undertook. He made every week of every year of his 
life count. One of his friends once said of him, ‘‘He used 
his every talent and used it well.” What finer tribute 
can be paid to any man than to say that he lived up to the 
maximum of his possibilities? 

The Kentucky Education Association today is a monu- 
ment to his energy and to his planning. There was never 
a moment in his waking hours that he was not thinking, 
planning, working for the organization he loved. Its 
membership increased under his direction from 6,000 
members to 15,000. Not only did he increase the member- 
ship and improve the quality of the JOURNAL, but he so 
directed the financial affairs of the organization that 
business men in Louisville and in all Kentucky respected 
the organization for its stability and for its soundness. 

Mr. Williams is gone. His place will be hard to fill. 
He will be sorely missed in the councils of our people. 
But he left behind him a work well done, and he will long 
be remembered for his devotion to his work. 

He was respected by his business associates; he was 
loved and honored by the 17,000 teachers of Kentucky; 
and he was recognized by men and women everywhere as 
a man of high ideals and of fine business and professional 


standards. 
W. S. TAYLor. 
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ROBERT ELMO WILLIAMS 
AN APPRECIATION 


When the Dark Angel hovered over the 
pillow of Robert Elmo Williams and 
touched him with the cold hand of Death 
there went into Eternity a soul untarnished 
by the evils of this world. As a young man 
he was hopeful and ambitious. As a 
student he was diligent and thorough. As 
a teacher he was resourceful and sympa- 
thetic. As a husband and father he was 
loving and considerate. As a church 
member he was faithful and trusting. Asa 
business man he was capable and efficient. 
As a citizen he was honored and respected. 


As secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association for ten years, Robert Elmo 
Williams built up a great and unified mem- 
bership in that organization through honest 
dealing and efficient service. His going 
leaves a void in the educational field that 
will be difficult to fill. 


McHEnry RHOADS 


R. E. WILLIAMS 


Mr. R. E. Williams has passed into the 
great invisible Beyond but he still lives in 
our lives and in the lives of the children 
of the Commonwealth. His influence will 
continue with us stimulating, encouraging, 
inspiring us to greater efforts to broadcast 
“life, more life’’ to the childhood of Ken- 
tucky. 


When I think upon his life I am conscious 
of a co-mingling of thoughts and emotions. 
In his personal friendships he was the 
same as in his public services, generous, 
high-minded, warm-hearted, sincere, and 
dependable. My associations with him 
over a period of many years, and especially 
while I was president of the Kentucky 
Education Association, created within me 
unbounded confidence in his interpreting 
vision of the needs of the Association he 
represented and in his burning desire to 
give a full life to his country, to the ad- 
vancement of education and to the work of 
offering every child an opportunity to 
prepare for his chosen work. 


Not only will his friends and admirers 
miss him but education in Kentucky has 
lost a capable leader and an earnest and 
valuable champion. 

H. H. CHERRY 


IN MEMORY OF MR. WILLIAMS 


In the death of Mr. R. E. Williams, the 
educational forces of Kentucky have suf- 
fered an irretrievable loss. In the eighteen 
years of his administration as Secretary of 
the Association he built up a reserve fund 
that is making it possible to meet and solve 
some of the most difficult problems in the 
educational experience of our State. His 
tireless efforts and business-like approach 
to the duties of his office endeared him in 
the memory of all the school people in 
Kentucky. We shall miss him, but re- 
member him for the contributions he has 
made in behalf of education. 

D. Y. Dunn, President 
Kentucky Education Association, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
AROUSED TO KENTUCKY’S 
PROBLEMS 


Educational meetings have been well 
attended, and interest has been high in 
Kentucky this autumn. The district meet- 
ings of the Kentucky Education Association 
have larger enrollments than ever in their 
history. Programs have been splendid, 
and the morale is excellent in all sections 
of the State. There is a unity of feeling 
and of purpose that has not previously 
been found in the educational ranks of 
Kentucky. 


There seems to be just one reason for the 
larger interest and for the more unified 
purpose. The Educational Commission 
appointed by the Governor of Kentucky 
has brought out a report so convincing that 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
have accepted its findings and its recom- 
mendations and are willing to go to the 
front and work for the program that is 
being recommended. 


It has been said in the past that the 
school forces of the State could not agree 
upon a program that they thought worth 
while. Unfortunately, this has been true. 
But today the men and women in education 
in Kentucky are united in their efforts to 
procure a more adequate educational 
program based upon the recommendations 
of the Commission. 


Not only are the school people of the 
State agreed upon this program but busi- 
ness interests and laymen all over Kentucky 
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are accepting the findings of the Commission 
and are promising their help in the achieve- 
ment of our program. There is a reason 
for this. The Commission is made up of 
men and women who are outstanding in 
ability, integrity, and sincerity of purpose. 
Their recommendations carry weight. One 
half of the appointive members of the 
Commission represent Kentucky’s leading 
men in business and in the legal profession, 
while the other half are among our best 
educational statesmen. 


The study that the Commission made is 
thorough-going and complete. Its findings 
are based upon data that cannot be refuted. 
For the first time in our history we can go 
to the Legislature with a program upon 
which the schoo! people are agreed and to 
which the business world itself has given 
its endorsement through its representatives 
on the Commission. 


Although there are thousands of our 
citizens who understand the report of the 
Commission, there are thousands still who 
have not had a chance to see it. It is the 
responsibility of teachers and administra- 
tors in Kentucky to acquaint their repre- 
sentatives and senators, and as many lay 
persons in the community as possible, with 
the findings of the Commission. We have 
little time left before the Legislature meets. 
We must wage an educational campaign 
through the months of November and 
December that will be so far-reaching in 
its effect that the largest number of people 
in Kentucky will understand our program. 
When people know and understand, they 
will believe. It is our obligation to carry 
this message to as many citizens in Ken- 
tucky as possible before the Legislature 
passes upon the Commission’s report. 


PLANT A TREE ON EVERY SCHOOL 
GROUND IN KENTUCKY 


At the time of the last Biennial Report, 
there were 7,568 school buildings in Ken- 


| tucky. Of this number, 5,741 were one- 


room schools. According to J. W. Brooker, 
director of school buildings and grounds 
of the Department of Education, the one- 
room schools were located on sites that 
were “invariably small” and on ground 
the character of which rendered it “‘worth- 


less for any other use.”’ 





Notice to Teachers and 
School Administrators 


As rapidly as copies can be 
obtained from the printer, the 
complete report of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission 
is being distributed to city and 
county superintendents and 
graded school principals for use 
of teachers in their respective 
districts. 

The supply of the complete 
report is limited, but the Com- 
mission feeJs that the method 
of distribution will make a 
copy easily accessible to every 
teacher. Teachers should not 
write to the Department of 
Education for this report but 
should get in touch with their 
superintendent or principal. 

Any correspondence about 
the report of the Commission 
should be addressed to James 
H. Richmond, Chairman, Ken- 
tucky Educational Commis- 
sion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 











It is safe to say that at least 7,000 of the 
7,568 school sites in Kentucky can be 
greatly improved with proper planting. 
It is also safe to say that the great majority 
of the 5,741 oneroom school sites have 
never had a tree or a shrub planted on the 
grounds since the school building was 
erected. 


School grounds could be made far more 
attractive to children in Kentucky and to 
the citizens in the community if the teachers 
and children would, in this month of 
November, 1933, plant some flowering 
shrubs and some trees on the school - 
premises. Our native dogwoods and red- 
buds are among the most beautiful flower- 
ing trees in the United States. Our 
rhododendron and our mountain laurel are 
unsurpassed in their beauty. Kentucky 
abounds in beautiful flowering shrubs and 
and in the finest type of shade trees. 


This past summer the editor drove by a 
school building where he had taught 
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twenty-nine years ago. In November of 
1904 he and the children who attended that 
school planted some native trees on the 
school grounds. He may not have taught 
the children who attended that school very 
much, but at least he and the children who 
came to that school did something for all 
of the children who have attended that 
school since that time. 


School grounds can be made more 
attractive. It is your responsibility to 
make them just as interesting and just 
as beautiful for .he children who attend 
the schools as they can be made. You 
can’t build great citizens in schools that 
are unattractive and around school premises 
that are poorly kept. If you would do the 
most for your children, give them a beauti- 
ful environment in which to live and work. 
Do not let the month of Noveniber go by 
this year without making an effort to 
improve the school site where you teach. 


If you need suggestions about what to 
plant and where to plant it, send a pencil 
sketch of your school site showing the 
location of the building and other trees on 
the grounds and giving a statement of the 
character of the soil either to J. W. Brooker 
of the Department of Education, Frank- 
fort, or to Professor N. R. Elliott of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. Either or both of these 
men will be glad to give you suggestions 
of native shrubs and trees that can be 
planted on your school site. If there is a 
county agent, a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, or a nurseryman in your 
county, ask him. He will be glad to help. 


Plant a_tree in November. Do not let 
the month go by without doing your part. 





W. P. KING NAMED EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


At a called meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association in Louisville, November 15, 
Dr. W. P. King was elected executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association to succeed the late R. E. 
Williams. 


Dr. King is well known everywhere in 
Kentucky. He was elected president of 
the K. E. A. in 1915, and was at one time 


a member of the board of directors of the 
National Education Association. 

The newly elected secretary will bring 
to his work a rich background of training 
and experience. He was for six years a 
teacher in the elementary schools of Mason 
County, was principal of a district ele- 
mentary school in Maysville, was for 
six years superintendent of schools in 
Bellevue, and served for another six-year 
period as superintendent of the Newport 
city schools. He served as president of 
Carr-Burdette College at Sherman, Texas, 
for four years. 

Dr. King was educated at Georgetown 
College and Miami University. He is a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Law School, and 
was for a number of years editor of an in- 
ternationally known magazine. His long 
experience in school work in Kentucky, 
and his intimate knowledge of educational 
conditions in the State, plus his enthusiasm, 
his interest, and his energy, make him emi- 
nently fitted for the new work which he is 
to undertake. 


The teaching profession in Kentucky 
welcomes Dr. King into his new position 
and pledges to him the same fine co-opera- 
tion and loyalty that it gave to our former 
secretary, Mr. Williams. 


DEAN TAYLOR APPOINTED 
N. E. A. DIRECTOR 


The appointment of Dean William S. 
Taylor to membership on the Board of 
Directors of the N. E. A. is assurance that 
the educational interests of Kentucky will 
be ably represented on the national board. 
Not only his position as editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL makes him 
the logical person for this position, but 
his thorough knowledge of the educational 
needs of the State and his readiness to 
serve the educational interests of the 
children entitle him to this position and 
responsibility. His selection will be popular 
with the school people of Kentucky. 

D. Y. Dunn, President 
Kentucky Education Association. 


‘A sound mind in a sound body is a short 
but full description of a happy state in this 
world; he that has these two has little 
more to wish for; and he that wants either 
of them, will be but little the better for 
anything else.”—John Locke (1690). 
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Kentucky's School Reorganization 
Program 


By SHELTON PHELPs, 


Dean of the Graduate School George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


It has often been said, “The man with 
a plan wins.” In driving a new road when 
an unmarked fork is reached nothing is so 
helpful as a map. Last year what was 
believed a political phenomenon appeared, 
yet no better illustration of the law of 
causality can be found. The book, ‘‘Look- 
ing Forward” copyrighted March Ist last, 
is the explanation, and again the man 
with the plan won. Jf Public Education 
is not to be left at the Crossroads it must have 
a plan. If that plan is to lead education 
out of the wilderness into which it has 
wandered, that plan must be followed by 
school people. Not only followed, it must 
be proclaimed by, supported by, and 
defended by school people. No _ better 
advice can be given the school folk of any 
state in a time of chaos than the counsel: 
Find the man with a plan, and if that plan 
after careful study seems a feasible one, 
follow it. 

The Kentucky Educational Commission 
appears with a plan for public education 
in Kentucky at a time when the staunchest 
friends of public education in the State 
almost waver. The old foundations of 
society seem almost tottering. Business 
is uncertain. Farming, on the income of 
which 50,000,000 of the citizens of the 
United States depend, is at the lowest ebb 
it has reached in history. Taxes constitute 
a burden and all over the country they are 
unpaid or but partly paid. The old 
economy seems unsound. Men whose 
leadership has been followed hestitate un- 
certain which way to go, hestitating because 
they haven’t a chart and fear to strike 
boldly out unguided by signpost or marker. 
At this juncture the Kentucky Educational 
Commission extends a plan. There are 
two things to be done if public education 
is to be set back on the road to progress. 
They are: First study that plan and 
second if it seems to point the way out follow 
it, Consider first the plan: Volume 1, 


October 1933, No. 8, Report of the State 
Department of Education. 


When a plan is considered the purpose of 
the group creating the plan—the purpose of 
the Educational Commission—receives first 
consideration. The statute which created 
this Commission directed it to find a way 
“for increasing the efficiency and equalizing 
the benefits of public education.’’ The 
report is the answer to this statute. Quoting 
from the introduction to the report its task 
is, ‘‘Principally a charting of the way”’ for 
the many things to be done in the interest 
of Kentucky’s nearly three-quarters of a 
million school children. To forward which 
accomplishment are set forth the purposes 
of public education in Kentucky together 
with a proposed administration organiza- 
tion for more effectively accomplishing 
these purposes. 

Next in order of consideration is the 
personnel of the Educational Commission. 
There are various types of educational 
surveys and it follows equally varied 
groups of educational surveyors. States 
have frequently been surveyed by the 
Federal Office of Education. Still other 
states have been surveyed by Educational 
Foundations. Divisions of research in 
educational institutions have contributed 
liberally to the field. Individual students 
of State Education, usually professors of 
education in educational institutions have 
conducted studies and even commercial 
survey organizations have been added to 
the number of types of surveyors. The 
distinctive features of this Commission are 
first that it has brought to bear on its 
problem an aggregation of training and 
first-hand experience second to that 
possessed by no one of the types and very 
much superior to that possessed by several 
of them. As a result this Commission is 
distinguished by a membership represent- 
ing unusual training in the science of 
education, in the technique of survey 
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making, and almost unlimited first-hand 
experience in doing the things surveyed. 
For which reasons the personnel of this 
study group inspires confidence at the very 
outset of the study. In the second place, 
and this feature is equally distinctive, this 
is a study of Kentuckians for Kentuckians, 
and by Kentuckians. 


In the consideration of counter proposals 
which are almost sure to be made by those 
interested in having other ways accepted 
the school people of Kentucky, and all 
Kentuckians will do well to measure the 
personnel of those making the recommenda- 
tions in comparison to this State-appointed 
group. A clear understanding of the motives 
for proposing a plan, and a knowledge of 
fitness for making recommendations should 
be among the first criteria for judging a 
proposed plan. 

Next, and third, consider the internal 
evidence presented by the plan _ itself. 
What merit, per se, does it possess? Chapter 
I, of Division I, opens the report proper 
by a statement of the objectives of public 
education in Kentucky. Is the statement 
or purposes a proper place of beginning. A 
striking quotation from Franklin Roose- 
velt’s book ‘‘Looking Forward,”’ is recalled 
at this point. Says Roosevelt in Chapter II 
of that book, “True Leadership calls for the 
setting forth of the objectives and the rallying 
of public opinion in support of these 
objectives.” 


Consider some of the objectives stated. 
The more general objectives receive first 
attention. Zhe State should furnish free 
instruction from the primary grades through 
the university. Thus at its very beginning 
the report sets out as a basic principle one 
of the most-fundamental tenets of public 
education. The late Doctor Suzzallo, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, in his last 
report discussing the expanding encroach- 
ment of fee on free higher education 
observes that the oldest dogma, and the one 
longest held in regard to American Public 
Education, is that it be free from the 
kindergarten through the university. 

Next is set forth the dogma of univer- 
sality. ‘Genius is no respecter of homes,”’ 
the report says “it may be found in the 
cottage of the poor as well as in the mansion 
of the rich.” 


From these moie_ general precepts 


the report passes to the most specific 
objectives. To promote citizenship, to 
develop knowledge, and promote research, 
to provide a cultural basis for a richer 
living, and to render vocational and 
professional opportunities. Even these 
cited are thought too general and are in 
turn broken up into more specific tasks to 
be undertaken by public education in the 
creation of Kentucky’s future citizenship. 


Consider the objectives as a_ whole. 
There is in their statement a wholesome 
idealism such as has characterized the 
country at the high points of its his- 
tory. This chapter is a statesman-like 
paper deserving to be copied by other 
states and worthy of being cherished by 
Kentuckians as an Educational Bill of 
Rights and a Constitutional Order in one. 
Every school person in Kentucky can afford 
to endorse in full the whole of Chapter I, and 
to defend and safeguard it as education's 
most sacred right. 


Chapter II describes the administrative 
reorganization necessary to the realization 
of the ideals set forth in Chapter I. De- 
scribing as a basis of departure Kentucky’s 
present board organization the report says, 
“Such a jumbled affair is not the result 
of any systematic attempt to construct 
an administrative organization for an 
articulated program of education . . 
but has permitted it to grow without 
plan adding a little here and a little there 
at the request of some community or some 
group of citizens.” 


Considering this patchwork of board 
organization as outworn and proceeding 
on the assumption set out in the very 
beginning of the chapter that ‘The State 
is the final authority .... and that all 
local governmental units—counties, cities, 
and others are the creations of the State,” a 
step toward unification is taken by creating 
a State Board of Education made up of lay- 
men appointed by the governor and having 
general charge of public elementary and 
secondary education for whites and of all 
education for Negroes. This board to have 
the selection of its chief executive officer 
called the Commissioner of Education. 
lexisting local units are recognized as they 
now exist and on equal bases. These must 


operate under certain minimum standards 
concerning extent of program provided, 
type of accreditation required and number 
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of pupils enrolled. The State Board of 
Education to be empowered to combine 
districts whenever one or more of the local 
units becomes unable to operate under the 
stated standards. 


In higher education the four State 
Teachers’ Colleges for whites and the State 
University will be left each with its own 
board for administrative purposes. It is 
recommended that a board of control 
called ‘A Council on Higher Public Educa- 
tion” be created which shall be made up 
of sixteen members. This council shall 
consist of the five presidents of the five 
institutions, the dean of the University 
School of Education, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, two board members 
from the State Board of Education, three 
members from the State University board, 
and four board members from the four 
State Teachers’ College boards. This board 
is charged with the general control of 
public higher education. It determines 
the instructional offerings, fixes the en- 
trance and completion requirements, and 
determines the budgetary needs of the 
institutions. 


The selection of the Commissioner by a 
board is in full accord with the best thought 
and practice in school administration. 
Such a recommendation should call for the 
full approval and the hearty support of all. 
The method which alone of all methods 
has proved successful in all other units of 
school government, local and institutional, 
must it would seem without debate be 
accepted as the best method for application 
in regard to the chief executive officer for 
the State unit. 


Separating control and administration 
in the government of higher education is a 
long step forward and one reached only in 
a limited number of State studies. State 
boards of education charged with both 
control and administration have floundered 
helplessly beneath the burden of a mass 
of detailed administration. The result 
has usually been that the board has 
abandoned control to the Legislature and 
struggled on in an effort to administer that 
control. The attempted merging of con- 
trol and administration has, it is believed 
more than any single factor been respon- 
sible for the general ineffectiveness and 
unsatisfactory character of State Board 
Government. The Commission is to be 


congratulated on this forward step, and every 
Kentuckian interested in public education 
should get behind a movement to seize upon 
the opportunity to put it into practice. 
This acceptance of this recommendation 
will move the State a long way forward in 
the administration of higher education. 


The curriculum offerings of public educa- 
tion are next considered by the Report. 
To improve these offerings in the elemen- 
tary and in the secondary schools certain 
minimum standards of operation are 
recommended. The creation of a program 
of State curriculum study and revision is 
recommended beginning in the fall of 1933, 
said program of study to construct courses 
of study and to adapt curricula offerings 
to the needs of the levels involved, and to 
equalize the equipment, the training of 
teachers, and the supervision of the elemen- 
tary and the secondary levels. 


Employed personnel after a detailed 
treatment of existing conditions recom- 
mends that the control of teacher training 
be placed in the hands of the State Board of 
Education, to the extent that standards 
and regulations regarding certification shall 
be set up by this board and certificates to 
teach issued only by the State Department 
of Education in accord with these regula- 
tions. It is recommended that certifica- 
tion is to be solely on the basis of completed 
curricula set up by the State. 


School buildings and grounds are treated 
in a separate chapter. It is recommended 
that the State Board be given authority 
to require that school building programs 
be preceded by careful study to determine 
actual needs and resources before under- 
taking such building programs. It is also 
recommended that the board have more 
than advisory power with regard to educa- 
tional design and hygienic correctness. In 
a word the authority to approve the plans 
of all public school buildings: in these 
regards. 


Negro education, adult education, and 
the education of handicapped children are 
treated in three succeeding chapters. The 
chief recommendations regarding Negro 
education call for no discrimination, be- 
cause of race, in educational advantage for 
Negro children. Continued study to de- 
termine the vocational needs of the curric- 
ula for training Negro children is recom- 
mended together with a careful considera- 
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tion of the number of colleges to be main- 
tained by the State for Negroes. It is 
recommended that Kentucky openly recog- 
nize the principle of adult education as a 
joint responsibility of the State and local 
unit. It is urged that some effort be made 
to co-ordinate the many efforts now being 
made to educate adults in the State and 
that an advisory council be made up from 
representatives of the operating agencies in 
the State to co-operate with the State 
Department of Education to bring about 
this recommended co-ordination. 


It is earnestly recommended that an 
opportunity be offered every handicapped 
child to get an education suited to his own 
peculiar needs. All residential schools, it 
is recommended, for handicapped children 
should be a part of the State’s educational 
system. It is also recommended that 
advisory council in this work similar to 
the one recommended for adult education 
and to function in a similar manner be 
created. These recommendations are so 
thoroughly in accord with fairness and 
the most progressive thought in these 
fields and it seems that all Kentuckians 
can join in urging their infusion into the 
State’s responsibility for public education. 


School costs securing treatment in a 
separate chapter has one feature that will 
especially commend it to every student of 
school finance. It is an attempt to relate 
dollars expended to educational results 
obtained. This feature results in thinking 
not alone in terms of raw dollars spent 
but in a product moment unit which will 
at the same time consider what is obtained 
for the money spent. The chapter recom- 
mends consolidation of units to cut down 
expenditure and to eliminate certain types 
of education obtained. It is also recom- 
mended that the State assume a greater 
part of the expenditures for elementary 
education. As a third major suggestion, a 
co-ordination of effort in higher education 
is recommended with the added suggestion 
that no additional institutions of higher 
education be established in Kentucky ‘‘for 
a long period of time.” 


Before leaving the consideration of some 
of these recommendations, believed to be 
the major recommendations of the report, 
it would seem well to consider some of the 
criticism which will be directed against 
the report. Two predicted criticisms it is 


believed will be considered. Without 
doubt it will be pointed out that the report 
recommends centralization. No doubt it 
will be said that too much centralization 
is sought, and that centralization is 
undemocratic. It would be futile to hold 
that the report does not move in the 
direction of centralization. Zhe Report 
does so recommend. ‘Then consider central- 
ization briefly. Centralized government 
is not per se a part of any governmental 
creed, democratic or autocratic. It is a 
method of organization and has its specific 
recommendations, and its specific weak- 
nesses. Whenever in government a pur- 
pose is accepted and set forth, centralized 


organization is commonly sought to carry || 


out that purpose. Decentralization on 
the other hand has a quite different recom- 
mendation. When it is desired to allow 
purpose to develop through the operation 
of natural law and without arbitrary inter- 
ference decentralization is indicated. One 
stands a ready instrument for carrying out 
a plan already formulated for action; the 
other as a means for formulating a plan 
not for carrying it out; for laissez faire. 
An excellent illustration of these statements 
is found in American Political Government 
during the twentieth century. Two times 
during this century the Democratic party, 
in theory dedicated to decentralization of 
power, has come into authority to offer 
exhibitions of highly centralized control. 
The reason is easy to find. Both Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt came into 
office bristling with purposes. Naturally 
both sought centralized organization to 
carry out these purposes. An illustration of 
decentralization is found in England’s 
famous ‘‘muddling through’”’ policy which 
operates where no a@ priori principles are 
set up. Decentralization works where no 
plan is put forward except such a plan as 
may be evolved from action proved prag- 
matically and accepted bit by bit on its 
individual merits. Centralization then need 
not be shied at as a bugaboo of monarchy. 
It could conceivably be the agency of extreme 
democracy. 


The second criticism anticipated is that 
the report is an attack on local government. 
An effort to take away local control. Ina 
sense this criticism is also true, for the 
report does recommend the lessening of 
local responsibility, local support, and 
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local control. It must be borne in mind 
that at the present time local government 
educational and civil is the storm center 
of criticism. Local government is authori- 
tatively charged with more than half, 13/24 


- to be exact, of’the cost of all government; 








where state government costs one-eighth 
the total and federal government one-third 
of all the cost of government. Local 
government is charged in this report with 
ineffectiveness. Local control must clear 
itself from these charges of inefficiency not 
only in Kentucky but in forty-seven other 
states or its functions will be severely cur- 
tailed, even as the powers and duties now 
recommended to be transferred to the other 
unit state government will be taken away 
if satisfactory account of its stewardship 
cannot at any time be made. It is more 
essential that the will, the wishes, and the 
welfare of the people of the State be 
properly administered than the administra- 
tion rest in either of these units. - 


The report of the Commission is made. 
It is in the hands of the people whose repre- 
sentatives will judge it. It is placed before 
the school people with the admonition that 
in this the most serious time public educa- 
tion has encountered in more than a 
generation, that the plan be studied, care- 
fully considered, and if its good points 
out-weigh the bad give it the active support 
of every Kentucky school teacher. Care- 
ful study, it is believed, will convince one 
that here is a thoughtfully worked out plan, 
which if treated as suggested, will lead the 
way to a better day for the three-fourth 
million of Kentucky children for whom 
only its public schools exist. Read and 
re-read the Commission’s educational plat- 
form. Read again chapters one and two 
and help the strong points of these to the 
acceptance of Kentuckians. 


TO LIVE WISELY CONSIDER 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


“Successes and failures in life, measured 
in terms of health, happiness, efficiency, and 
social adaptation, depend largely on the 
nicety of balance which one is able to 
maintain more or less constantly in view 
of the strength and quality of integration 
of the factors entering therein,” Dr. 
Frederick L. Patry maintains in an article 
on the art of living wisely and well. Chief 


among these factors are heredity, environ- 
ment, habit patterns, and choice and 
decision reactions. In detail the author 
enumerates the following guideposts of 
mental hygiene: 

1. Maintain optimal health of body, 
because mind and body are integrated. 

2. Run on an even emotional keel. 

3. Recognize early factors of strain. 

4. Face the facts of reality squarely. 

5. Cultivate a well-balanced program 
of work, play, relaxation, and sleep. 

6. Use ambition, fantasy, and imagina- 
tion, but keep them within the bonds of 
possible individual achievement. 

7. Develop periods for relaxation. 

8. Forego selfish desires or immediate 
forms of gratification when the welfare of 
the group is concerned. 

_ 9. Seek the consensus of your best judges 
in making doubtful decisions. 

10. Cherish and cultivate a wholesome 
sense of humor. 

11. Know yourself, improve yourself, 
and be yourself. 

12. Do not dispense with critical and 
trained common sense. 


HEALTH INFORMATION 


Americans are the healthiest people in 
the world. 


Americans are the best consumers in 
the world. 


A healthy mind is as necessary as a 
healthy body. 


The degree and kind of health determine 
the use a man makes of his energies and 
his skill. 


“Health determines general success or 
failure, for success and failure result 
primarily from the way a man deals with 
persons and things.”—Walter Pitkin. 


The mind needs rest just as the body does 
and as far as the mind is concerned a 
change is often as good as a rest. 








What Educational Leaders Say About 
the School Reorganization Program 


pe Ny ee Efficient Schools Is as Important a Duty of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky as to Keep Peace and Order 

In 1931 about fifteen cents of each dollar disbursed by Kentucky went 
to the support of the public schools; about fifty cents went to roads. In 
1922, twenty-two cents of that dollar went to schools; in 1906, forty-two 
cents. Gradually the common schools are being ‘‘squeezed out’’ of the 
State’s tax dollar. In 1930-31 there were ten counties in Kentucky whose 


average revenue was $46.63 per school child. In that same year there I 


were ten other counties whose revenue was $14.25 per school child. Who 
can say that school privileges are equal throughout our State? 

The highest courts have held that the maintenance of public schools 
is as great an obligation upon the State as exercising the police function 
or levying taxes. That is, to maintain efficient public schools is as important 
a duty of the Commonwealth of Kentucky as to keep peace and order, or 
to pay for the upkeep of the government itself. 

Kentucky public schools cannot train children with anything like 


equality unless there is a materially increased common school fund. The | 


present condition openly leads to ignorance, crime, and future financial 
and civic loss through dereliction. 
RAYMOND A. KENT, 
President University of Louisville. 


O PERMIT a Reduction in School Funds Is to Cripple the 
Lives of Children for the Sake of the Pocketbooks of Grownups 


A state can be measured by the provision that it makes for the public 
school education of its children. This provision evidences, not only the 
prevailing wisdom and conscience of the Commonwealth as it pays the 
educational debt that the present generation owes to the next, but also 
the prospects that the Commonwealth has for growth and power, for its 
future greatness depends altogether on its present care of its children. To 
economize at the expense of education is to sacrifice future greatness to 
present fears. To permit a reduction in school funds is to cripple the 
lives of children for the sake of the pocketbooks of grownups. 

The support of the common school system in Kentucky comes chiefly 
from the real estate property taxes, plus local support which varies from 
$43 per school child to $4 per school child. As the State is a unit, educa- 
tional opportunities should be equal throughout the State, which means 
that dependence on local support should be diminished and support by 
the State School Fund should be increased. But at the very time when 
we move towards greater educational opportunity equally distributed 
throughout the State, we find that the State School Fund which can make 
this possible is not only inadequate but is rapidly growing less. 
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The only remedy for this situation, in view of the steady decline in 
receipts from the real estate tax, is to allow the common school fund to share 
in existing taxes to a larger extent than the present sixty-nine per cent of 
the real estate and intangible property taxes, or to impose new taxes. To 
the extent that local support of the schools can be decreased as State support 
is increased, there will be a decrease instead of an increase in total property 
taxes, State and county combined. But we must face squarely the prob- 
ability that some new taxes will be required to put the common school 
fund in a position where it can sustain a first-class educational system for 
all the children of Kentucky. Let these taxes be imposed in accordance 
with the great principle ‘‘from each according to his ability to pay the tax,” 
and there will be few citizens who will oppose the effort that Kentucky 
will make to pay its debt to its children. 

Cuas. J. TuRCK, 
President Centre College. 


ET the Knife Not Fall Upon 
the Children of Our State 


The people of Kentucky can afford to economize in many things: They 
can afford to drive cheaper cars, to have less expensive entertainment, 
maybe put up with less money on good roads, they can even afford to eat 
less, certainly smoke less tobacco, drink less beer, and curtail other luxuries, 
but they cannot afford to deny the Public School Children of the State their 
rightful heritage of the preparation needed to live in a changing world. 
That we must cut somewhere is self-evident, but let the knife not fall upon 
the children of the State. Let this be our rallying cry. 


H. E. WATTERS, 


President Georgetown College. 


HE HEART of the 
Educational Problem 


The Educational Commission, in its study of Kentucky schools, gets to 
the very heart of the educational problem in Kentucky when it recognizes 
the vital need of the elementary schools. For many years the common 
school fund has provided inadequately for pupils in the rural and country 
schools. Children in the mountains of Kentucky especially have not been 
given an educational opportunity by the State. In many counties of South- 
eastern Kentucky, the anticipated budget this year is hardly sufficient to 
make habitable in cold weather school buildings for the school children, 
not to say anything about the amount needed for teachers’ salaries. The 
basal salary for this year in mountain counties approximates $35, and in 
most counties the salary is about three months behind. There is a vital 
relationship between culture and education and there is no doubt but what 
Southeastern Kentucky, with its many complex social problems, is depen- 
dent upon a program of common school education that will provide adequate 
support for teachers and proper housing for pupils. 


JOHN OWEN Gross, 
President Union College, Barbourville. 
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OR STRUGGLE is Not So Much Against 
the System as Against the Lack of System 


Every man interested in Kentucky, or indeed in his own community, 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Commission, whose invaluable report has 
just been made public. 

It is easy for us to acquiesce in conditions which to strangers would 
seem shocking and intolerable. Again, we are sometimes benumbed by 
statistics. If we are told too often that educational Kentucky stands 
far down towards the bottom of the list of states, we have no fight left in 
us, no resiliency, and we make no response. 

A man must enter an unpainted schoolhouse and see huddled together 
fifty or more children, ranging between the ages of six and eighteen, the 
victims of our selfishness and stupidity, which will permit us to wink at 
the purchase and sale of the ‘“‘job’’ of school teaching, and to sleep in peace 
while the schoolhouse is without blackboards, desks, books. A man who 
takes the little journey to such a schoolhouse realizes that such selfishness 
and stupidity are suicidal. From the glory of their commencement our 
pupils frequently pass to higher schools to learn that we have betrayed 
them, that their certificates of graduation are gold bricks. 

It is easy, too, to say that our struggle avails nothing, that we cannot 
buck the system. The Commission makes fairly clear the fact that our 
struggle is not so much against the system as against the lack of system. 
A state which in a few years can lift itself by good roads out of the mud, 
and which by glorious bridges can end its isolation, a state which has made 
incredible progress in education in the past ten years, a state which boasts 
of its history, need not despair of its future. 

We have the chance to save our State from its inglorious condition 
and to save to our children the rights which are theirs. The Commission 
points the way. 

Ws. J. HuTcuHIns, 
President Berea College, Berea. 


UR Rural Schools Must Not 
Be Starved Any Longer 


The Kentucky Educational Commission has given us in their findings 
and recommendations a most commendable, clear, and constructive criticism 
of the educational system of our State as it exists today. With this report 
as a basis, the time is ripe for a concerted action on the part of all who are 
interested in the schools of Kentucky. We should insistently demand 
and see to it that the necessary laws are enacted to place in effect at once 
the recommendations of this Commission, especially those in regard to the 
Common School Fund and the Equalization Fund. There is no reason 
why we should delay. Our rural schools must not be starved any longer. 
Let educational advancement in Kentucky keep pace with our national 
economic recovery. 


FRANK D. McCLELLAND, 
President Pikeville College, Pikeville. 
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Library Instruction as It Affects 
the Library 


Shall It Be a Widespread or a Limited 
Program in Kentucky?* 


By MILDRED SEMMONS, 
Department of Library Science, University of Kentucky 


The librarian needs to read only the 
covers of his professional journals today 
to find recommendations of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the Ameri- 
can Library Association that the states 
“scrutinize” the establishment of new 
agencies for educating librarians, ‘‘subject to 
searching deliberation’’ the continuation of 
established courses both for summer 
sessions and the academic year, and “‘cen- 
tralize’’ professional training of school 
librarians within a state to one, or, at 
most, two institutions. As a group of 
trained librarians, we may well take the 
lead in organizing ourselves into a scrutiny 
committee of library training in Kentucky. 


When a need was presented to supply a 
demand for high school librarians to meet 
the Southern Association standards of 
training for 1933, eight institutions in 
Kentucky engaged in summer courses. 
According to the latest available informa- 
tion, six institutions were offering summer 
courses in 1932, and four institutions 
professional training in the academic year 
1932-33. Somewhat incomplete personnel 
records for these agencies show the follow- 
ing numbers of students trained to meet 
the 6-12-24 hour standards of the Southern 
Association: Six hours (and less than 12) 
199; 12 hours (and less than 24) 196; 24 to 
30 hours, 63. 


But what is the demand for the product? 
Enrollment figures show that 120 of the 123 
Southern Association high schools can 
absorb 28 of at least six hours’ training; 
40 of twelve hours; and 52 of twenty-four 
hours: Twenty-eight of the 199 on the 
6-hour level; 40 of the 196 on the 12-hour 
level; 52 of the 63 on the 24-30 hour level. 


Fortunately for Kentucky, the Grade 
“A” schools are employing a considerable 
number of the trained librarians. But if 
every “‘A”’ school should immediately meet 
the Southern Association standards only 
74 librarians of 6 hours, 92 of 12 hours and 
74 of 24 hours would be required, according 
to the latest enrollment figures for Ken- 
tucky ‘‘A’’ high schools. Enough students 
are already trained to ‘‘man”’ the library of 
every Southern Association and Grade ‘‘A”’ 
school in Kentucky of less than 200 pupils 
and provide for turn-over. These figures 
and the information furnished by the 
1932 study of school libraries made by 
the graduate students of the University of 
Kentucky (reported by Dean William S. 
Taylor in the May issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL), which shows a tendency 
to more than minimum training for 
librarians in actual service, point to the 
need of professional training for school 
librarianship in Kentucky only on the 
highest levels in the immediate future. 


Surely the emergency of meeting mini- 
mum requirement of the Southern Associa- 
tion has been met in Kentucky, and it is 
expedient for this State to avoid wasting 
money and effort in duplication, by con- 
sidering centralization after the summer 
of 1933 of professional school library 
training, as the American Library Associa- 
tion suggests, in one or two institutions 
equipped to offer training at the twenty- 
four hour level. But plans must precede 
action, and the choice of these institutions 
should be made early that the administra- 
tion may prepare to carry forward training 
of the highest order. 


What may well be applied as the measur- 
ing stick for determining the future profes- 
sional training agencies in this State? If 


*Paper presented before School Libraries Section, Kentucky Library Association, October 15, 1932. 
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we already have one, it must be the stand- 
ards of the Southern Association and the 
American Library Association. But these 
agencies have formulated definitely only 
minimum standards liable to early revision. 
Will we therefore in our plans for the 
future library school in Kentucky not go 
beyond present standards and consider 
also central location, adequate financial 
support, opportunity for guidance in 
back ground, a superior type of instruction, 
opportunities for observation of many 
efficient library agencies and practice in the 
special type under trained librarians of the 
highest ideals of service—opportunities for 
a wide culture and as varied contacts with 
extension and educational activities as 
possible? That school which proves it 
can best meet existing requirements and 
possible future standards will then be the 
logical choice for the future library school 
of Kentucky. 


Would it not be fitting for this group—a 
section of the Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion and a potential section of the Kentucky 
Education Association—to set into action 
the forces of its opinion for an early 
decision in this matter of number and 
location and quality of library schools? 
If mutual agreement among the institutions 
nets nothing, one solution might be to ask a 
properly constituted, disinterested author- 
ity to rate the institutions expecting to 
continue in professional training and to 
recommend which may well prepare to 
become an accredited library school. A 
better solution may be suggested—but 
whatever action is taken, it should be 
promised the continued support of this 
body of trained librarians. 


As a member of the Scrutiny Committee, 
let me report that the need today in Ken- 
tucky’s high school library program, as I 
see it after visits to high school libraries, is 
somewhat less emphasis on physical stand- 
ards and more on a vital program of 
choosing potential librarians of superior 
personality, infectious enthusiasm for 
books and boys and girls, understanding 
of school curricula and practice, ability to 
work with others (for the librarian achieves 
only when she works with, through, and 
for every instructor, supervisor, specialist, 
principal, and superintendent of the school 
system)—and a program of giving the 
librarian a real opportunity to serve. We 


must realize as Miss Anna Clark Kennedy 
asserts in a New Orleans address (printed 
in the September 15 issue of Library 
Journal) that “the librarian in the small 
school who may spend only part time doing 
school library work needs exactly the 
personality, background, general and pro- 
fessional training that are needed by the 
librarian in the large school who devotes 
all her time to the library. The general 
situation which she meets is essentially the 
same.” (The special situation an even 
more complicated one due to multiplicity 
of exacting duties other than those of the 
library.) “It is evidently the size of the 
community, the library, the book collection 
that forms the element of difference. It is 
only a difference in quantity not in function, 
variety, importance of the work.” 


We must consider carefully, too, the 
qualities of leadership-attitude for library 
service, likelihood of placement in our 
scrutiny of applicants, and then give those 
selected a well-rounded, professional course 
of instruction in an atmosphere long enough 
sustained to bring them to a realization of 
how they may function to secure the 
co-operation of the teacher or patron, to 
bring the resources of surrounding libraries 
to their command, to make the school 
library the center of the school—and the 
library, the center of the community. We 
know that the largest single factor for 
successful service is the librarian. We are 
not really over-supplied with the highest 
type of professionally trained people but we 
are getting ahead of the conscious demand 
for librarians and should therefore ‘‘slow 
up production and watch standards.” 


Kentucky may well have a restricted 
program of professional training, at least 
in the school library field, after the summer 
of 1933, in the number and types of institu- 
tions offering training and in the admission 
of candidates for a full professional course; 
but, surely, library instruction should not, 
in general, be restricted in our State. 
Rather it should be as widespread as pos- 
sible. It is time, indeed, that the recom- 
mendations of the school libraries section 
of the American Library Association and 
the provision of the Southern Association 
for twelve lessons in the use of the library 
be enforced. And until the schools are 
sending their students to college with a 
knowledge of the basic tools of the library, 
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our university libraries must teach them. 
It is ashame to our profession that students 
leave our colleges without learning to use 
the library, for independent research or to 
read for enjoyment—the best of the world’s 
literature. The equipment, collection, 
teaching skills which have been developed 
in our emergency training centers may well 
be shifted into the offering of courses to 
prospective teachers and future citizens 
for promoting children’s reading and the 
effective use of books and libraries. 

And it is surely not too late to introduce 
into educational administration courses, as 
Denver, Chicago, and other universities 
have done, material designed to awaken 
school men to the place that the library 
may serve in a school system and the 
functions of a highly trained librarian, and 
what may reasonably be expected of her. 
(Perhaps we librarians might not only 
profit but learn much by the discussions 


of these classes.) So far most of our efforts 
at publicity have been in making known to 
potential librarians the attractions of the 
profession and the means of gaining 
admission. We should now feel the urge 
to develop new buyers for our product by 


- stimulating the demand. Are we going to 


let our buyer longer follow the line of 
least resistance and employ as librarian 
the pleasant young woman of good family 
with finishing school education, or the 
English teacher merely because she “‘knows 
books” and has a summer’s course in Library 
Science? Let the administrator realize 
that a successful school librarian must have 
all the skills of the teacher and librarian— 
and more!—that she influences not a few 
pupils but every child in the school and 
should as a leader in the school have 
teacher’s hours, vacations, salaries, faculty 
ranking, and general social privileges. 


The Least of the Minima 


By HERBERT H. PETIT 


For some time now, there has been a 
general trend toward the theory of mini- 
mum essentials as applied to grammar 
study. In all of this discussion, however, 
there has been no decision reached as to 
what is meant by the term minimum 
essential. It is with that subject that we 
shall now concern ourselves. 


As most of us remember, several years 
ago there was a decided movement for the 
creation of an international language. Out 
of that movement arose a series of artificial 
tongues—Esperanto, Ido, Volapuk, Roma- 
nal, and many others. The express purpose 
of each of these manufactured languages 
was to reduce the essential of thought ex- 
pression to its very lowest degree. The 
first step in each author’s procedure was, 
necessarily, the erection of a systematic 
grammar based upon the fundamentals of 
the Indo-European grammatical system. 

Unless it is the purpose of the English- 
speaking people to wipe out all inter- 
relations between English and its sister 
languages, then English teachers should 


take as the basis of their teaching the 
minima of Indo-European syntax. By a 
comparative approach, let us determine 
what the linguist demands as essential for 
the complete and accurate expression of our 
own thoughts and the interpretation of the 
thoughts of others. 


Schweitzer and Simonnot! have well ex- 
pressed the thoughts of every exponent of 
grammar study when they say that 
grammar is an iron rail which crosses every 
use of language from the very beginning to 
the end. They find that the materials of 
thought are the nouns and their adjectives, 
the verbs and their adverbs; that these 
materials are cemented and made complete 
by the use of pronouns, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, and by the manipulation of 
conjugations and tense forms. Necessarily, 
a thorough understanding of these parts of 
speech is indispensable. How shall this 
understanding be approached? 

First, we must recognize that, of itself, 
a word is not a part of speech. The 
sentence—the unit of thought—is the key 


1Summarized from Chapter VI, Methodologie des Langues Vivantcs. 
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to all knowledge of syntax. Once it is 
mastered, the syntax of grammar is 
mastered with it. As there are four parts 
to the study of the sentence, so there are 
four parts to an outline of grammar 
knowledge. These are the minima—the 
least of the minima. 





No sentence exists without action or 
state. Therefore, the verbal form, its 
tense, mood, and voice present the first of 
the minima. Norisany one of these attri- 
butes to be considered more significant 
than any other. Tense is imperative, 
mood is emphatic, and voice is distinctive. 
Not one may be dispensed with without 
weakening the thought transfer. Not 
one is eliminated in the four leading arti- 
ficial languages: Esperanto, Ido, Inter- 
lingua, and Romanal. Certainly every 
national tongue with which we are familiar 
has and stresses all of these forms. 


As no action or state may be without an 
author, one must next master the subject 
and object of the personal verb; for it is in 
one of these two categories that the author 
must be found. A foolish mistake that so 
many of us make is that we avoid the use 
of case study in our English teaching.? 
Since case is essential in the study of the 
pronoun, it is easily taught in connection 
with the noun. By teaching case form, 
we clear up the use of the apostrophe, 
make the correct usage of who and whom 
easy, and demonstrate that English is a 
cousin of the case languages: Latin, 
Greek, German, Italian, and so on. Shall 
we English teachers be content to allow 
our students to say (as I have often heard 
them say), “I have learned more English 
in the Latin class than in the so-called 
English class’? The matter should be 
reversed. Our students should have a 
sufficient mastery of English so that the 
foreign languages wiil be a pleasure and a 
profit for them. 


The third problem for study is that of 
co-ordination and subordination. This, 
of course, is a rhetorical function. It 
should be clearly demonstrated to the 
student that the clause is a medium by 
which he demonstrates the value which 
the thought he is expressing has in his own 
mind. Co-ordinate clauses, being known 
as clauses of the same significance, and 
subordinate clauses, being taught as less 


important and dependent in the mind of 
the writer, the whole matter soon is 
simplified. Thought should ever be our 
keyhole which the sentence, as the key, 
is made to fit. 

The last of the four essentials is the 
ability to recognize absolute elements, in 
which we include all parenthetical remarks, 
the nominative absolute, and the non- 
restrictive particles other than _ those 
included under the last topic. Our 
troubles in the teaching of these elements 
have come from the fact that we have long 
taught non-restrictives before the funda- 
mental sentence parts were mastered. It 
is my firm conviction that no attempt 
should be made to teach absolute construc- 
tions until the first three units of our 
grammar outline have been mastered. 

And so we bring our discussion to a close 
without a mention of punctuation as an 
essential part of grammar study. This 
omission is intentional, for I am firmly 
convinced that if our studies are divided 
according to what I call a thought outline, 
punctuation will take care of itself. That 
is, that it will be mastered as a part of our 
study of the sentence as a whole, of the 
clauses, and of the absolutes. 

Let us stop quibbling over functional 
and formal grammar, over what our 
students should know and do not. The 
time is ripe to roll up our sleeves, to meet 
the challenge to teach something and to do 
it now. 


MORE COUNTY COMMITTEES 


The following County Committees have 
been reported since the list was published 
in the October issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Other County Committees will be reported 
in the December issue of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. County chairmen who have not 
yet sent in names of committee members 
should do so at once. 

FRANKLIN County—Duke Young, Frankfort, 
Chairman. 

LaruE County—H. W. Puckett, Magnolia, 
Chairman; W. J. Boyd, Hodgenville, Secretary. 

McCracken County—Charles Brown, Paducah, 
Chairman; O. W. Barker, Paducah, Secretary. 

Smupson County—James T. Carman, Franklin, 
Chairman; G. Robert Boyd, Franklin, Secretary. 

Tricc County—J. N. Holland, Cadiz, Chairman; 
A. L. Townsend, Cadiz, Secretary. 

Wooprorp County—Paul L. Garrett, Versailles, 
Chairman; James B. Heird, Versailles, Secretary. 


*The current tendency is to study the nominative and objective case of nouns as well as pronouns. 
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Evaluating the Work of the County 
Superintendent of Schools’ 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


If you had to have your program of work 
evaluated in your county, if your county 
board should say to you, ‘We want an 
evaluation of your services as county 
superintendent before re-employing you.” 
on what bases would you like to have 
your work judged? What are the things 
that you would like to have taken into 
consideration in forming an opinion of your 
work as the chief educational officer of 
your county? 

Your task is far more difficult than the 
tasks of the superintendents who serve in 
the more compact school units of Kentucky. 
It is not so easy to make good a showing 
as a county superintendent where your 
work is scattered over a wide area and 
where, generally speaking, you have a 
small amount of money with which to work 
and a small salary scale for the teachers 
whom you employ. 

The last biennial report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction showed for 
the year ending June 30, 1931, that there 
were 17,288 teachers employed in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
State. Of this number 10,811, or 62.5 per 
cent, were under the supervision of the 
county superintendents of schools. The 
same report showed that there were 690,283 
children of school age in the State and of 
this group 448,171, or 64.9 per cent of these 
children, were taught by teachers under 
the supervision of county superintendents. 

Although your task is difficult, it is, in 
my opinion, the most important adminis- 
trative office in education in Kentucky. I 
have said often, and I say it again, that the 
most important educational officer in 
Kentucky is the county superintendent of 
schools. He has larger responsibilities and 
more difficult responsibilities than any 
other of our administrative officials in 
education. 


But let’s come back to our problem: On 


what bases would you iike to have your 


work evaluated? I want to point out to 
you some of the things that would seem to 
me you would keep in mind for evaluating 
your own services because, after all, it is 
not what we think about you that matters 
half so much as what you think about 
yourself as an administrative officer. I 
should like to present to you, if I can, some 
suggestions which you would be willing to 
accept as worth while, suggestions on which 
you can begin to work this year. If I were 
to come into your county to evaluate your 
program, there are certain definite things 
for which I would look. 


BEAUTIFICATION OF SCHOOL GROUNDs: 
One of the things I should look for would be 
whether or not you had made any effort 
whatever to beautify the school grounds 
in your county. One of the easiest things 
that a county superintendent can do and 
one of the things that makes the best 
showing for his county, is to make school 
grounds attractive through proper plant- 
ing. The planting season is now here. 
November is the planting month for all 
Kentucky. Every school community in 
the State should plant at least a few trees 
and shrubs in November that will make 
the grounds more attractive and make the 
school site a more interesting place for 
children and for the community generally. 


You may not have money to buy nursery 
stock. You do not need it. Plant some 
native shrubs. Plant dogwoods; plant 
redbuds; plant mountain laurel; plant your 
native elms, your sycamores, your oaks. 
I drove past a rural school this last summer 
and looked at some trees my pupils and I 
planted twenty-nine years ago. I may not 
have done very much for the children I 
taught, but we did something for all the 
children who have attended school since 
that time. 

It is hard to evaluate citizenship train- 
ing. It is hard to tell when a community 
has developed proper ideals in children. 


* An address delivered before the County Superintendent’s section of the Department of Superintendence of the Kentucky 


Education Association at Frankfort, Ky., October 27, 1933 
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It is easy to tell, however, whether children 
have a chance to procure good ideals. 
You can’t build great citizens in schools 
that are unattractive and around school 
premises that are poorly kept. If you 
would do the most for your children, give 
them a beautiful environment in which to 
live and work. 


“But,”’ you say, ‘‘we don’t know very 
much about school ground planting.” 
There are many counties in Kentucky that 
have county agents. There are many 
teachers of vocational agriculture scattered 
all over the State. Your county agent 
and your teachers of vocatione! agriculture 
will be glad to give you any help that they 
can in planning your school grounds to 
make them more attractive. Furthermore, 
Mr. J. W. Brooker of the State Department 
of Education and Professor N. R. Elliott 
of the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky will be glad to be of 
assistance to you at any time you request 
their services. The university is glad to 
have Professor Elliott help plan and plant 
school grounds all over the State. 


ATTENDANCE. One of the best bases 
for evaluating a program of school work is, 
in my opinion, the interest you have been 
able to stimulate on the part of your 
community in sending children to school 
and in keeping them in school. I should 
be interested almost first of all in evaluat- 
ing your program in determining the per- 
centage of census pupils enrolled. Secondly, 
1 should want to know your average daily 
attendance; third, the percentage of pupils 
promoted each year; fourth, the number 
of pupils completing the first e:ght grades, 
if your schools are organized on the 8-4 
basis; fifth,-the number of pupils entering 
high school; sixth, the number of pupils 
graduating from high school; and seventh, 
the number of pupils entering college. I 
am not concerned with the first four of 
these items; that is, the percentage of 
census pupils enrolled, the average attend- 
ance, the percentage of pupils promoted 
each year, and the number of pupils 
completing the first eight grades. 


These things, I think, we would have to 
look for: First, is there a definite goal set 
up for school attendance? Are you con- 
sciously aiming to have a definite percent- 
age of your children in school? Second, 
are the teachers alive to the importance of 


regular attendance? Are they concerned 
when a child is absent from school? Do 
they check up to see why he is absent? 
Third, is there a program for interesting 
parents in regular school attendance? 
Fourth, is there a definite attempt to super- 
vise attendance? Is the attendance officer 
a person who is properly trained for his 
responsibilities, or is he of the dog-catcher 
type. Fifth, is there a system for checking 
attendance and for looking after absentees? 
Sixth, is there a basis for comparing the 
holding power of your different school units, 
and are you using your teachers’ meetings 
to stimulate larger interest on the part of 
your teachers through a study of the hold- 
ing power of the different units of the 
county? And, eighth, are there enough 
attendance units in your county; or, on 
the other hand, are there too many? 


In studying school attendance, we would 
want to know whether elementary schools 
were available to all and whether there was 
a program for transportation. After that 
we would be interested in the high school 
advantages offered to graduates of the 
eighth grades. Every county should pro- 
vide secondary education opportunities 
to all children who finished the eighth grade 
in that county. 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM. The 
third item on which, if I were a county 
superintendent, I would be willing to have 
my program judged would be the scope of 
the school program; that is, is there a long- 
time plan for the development of education 
in the county? In this long-time plan 
there are four items that, in my opinion, 
should be considered: First, the educa- 
tional phase of it. Am I, as county super- 
intendent, planning wisely and well for 
the development of the elementary program 
and for the development of the secondary 
program? Second, is there a_ financial 
plan that will enable me to complete new 
units, to improve old units, and to keep my 
building program and my teaching pro- 
gram on a high level and at the same time 
keep my county on a sound financial basis? 
Third, is there a plan for my buildings and 
for my equipment? Does my program 
contemplate revenues for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1940, and the allocation of certain parts of 
these revenues to the building and equip- 
ment program? Fourth, does this long- 
time program of mine look toward the 
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elimination of small units and the consolida- 
tion of certain units into more effective 
school organizations? 


The county that is not looking toward 
consolidation today, no matter whether 
the roads are good yet or whether they will 
be improved in the next six, seven, eight, 
nine, or ten years—the county that does 
not have a plan is not living up to its maxi- 
mum possibilities. There is scarcely a 
county in Kentucky today where some 
consolidation is not possible. There is no 
county that should not be looking forward 
to improvement of roads; and the county 
superintendent of schools should be watch- 
ing the road program, helping to plan it in 
so far as he can, and working toward a 
program of consolidation based, in part at 
least, upon future road improvement. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL. The fourth con- 
sideration in evaluating the work of the 
county superintendent that I wish to 
mention is the teaching personnel. What 
are the qualifications of your teachers? 
Have you a definite program of their 
improvement? 


Some counties in Kentucky are very 
superior to other counties in qualifications 
demanded. We range all the way in Ken- 
tucky from the minimum required by law 
as entrance requirements into the teaching 
profession to college graduation. There 
is one county in the State at the present 
time that accepts no new teacher into its 
school system who has not been graduated 
from a standard four-year college and who 
does not have specific preparation for the 
work to be undertaken. It is my opinion 
that within four or five years you will see a 
large number of counties in the State 
demanding this standard. There isn’t 
any reason why a considerable number of 
counties at the present time could not 
raise their standards to this level. 


Every county superintendent should 
present to his board for approval specific 
standards for his teachers. The educational 
qualifications should be as high as can 
possibly be met in that particular county. 
His teachers should be alert to modern 
educational theory and practice. They 
cannot be alert to modern educational 
theory and practice unless they go to 
school regularly. Unless the teachers of a 
county are college graduates, they should 
find an opportunity to attend summer 


school at least every third year in order 
that they may keep in touch with the 
newer things in education. 

After all, our one ambition is a group of 
children who are well taught. These 
children cannot be well taught unless the 
teachers are well trained. 


ScHooL Costs? What is the cost of 
schools, measured in terms of census 
enrollment and average daily attendance? 
What is the cost for elementary instruction? 
What is the cost for high school instruction} 
Are there too many small high schools? 
Are the elementary schools being robbed 
to supply high school instruction? Fayette 
County in 1923 found that her per capita 
cost for high school instruction ran as high 
as $171 for one unit. After a wisely 
planned consolidation program had been 
effected, the cost for 1932-33 was $51.62 


per pupil. 


SALARY SCHEDULE. Is there a carefully 
planned salary schedule? Are teachers 
being paid as much as the county can afford 
to pay them? Are they encouraged to 
attain better preparation through a wisely 
constructed salary schedule? Are there 
any advantages to the teachers in terms of 
remuneration and professional opportuni- 
ties to give themselves additional prep- 
aration? 


TEACHER TENURE. In any evaluation 
of a program, tenure must be considered. 
What are the conditions of teacher tenure? 
How large is the turnover of teachers in 
your county? No county can have a great 
school system where teachers change 
positions every year. A good teacher 
should remain in a position for a long period 
of time if the community is to have the 
largest returns from that teacher. Teachers 
cannot be continually getting acquainted 
with new communities if they are to do 
their best work. 


SUPERVISION. Is there a definite pro- 
gram for the supervision of instruction in 
the county? County superintendents are 
too busy, generally speaking, to give much 
time to supervision; but even though the 
county superintendent has no supervisory 
assistance there is something that can be 
done in the way of supervision in the 
county. Perhaps the best form of super- 
vision for the county superintendent with- 
out supervisory assistance is supervision 
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through proper curriculum studies in his 
county teachers’ meetings. There are ex- 
cellent opportunities for professional growth 
in carefully planned teachers’ meetings. 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION. Is there a 
definite program to secure parental co- 
operation? Are your parent-teacher organ- 
izations functioning helpfully and happily? 
Are you building community morale; are 
you developing community interest through 
these organizations? Do the parents in 
your county believe in your schools, talk 
for your schools, work for your schools? 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 
In your building program, are school sites 
selected with a view to future consolidation? 
Are school buildings placed where influen- 
tial citizens desire them placed, or are 
population trends noted in the selection of 
school sites? Does your long-time program 
govern the kind of building to be built 
and its location? It may be necessary to 
build temporary buildings occasionally, 
and to build less expensively if buildings are 
to be temporary. Are your permanent 
buildings planned in such a way that addi- 
tions can be made to them when future 
consolidations are possible, or when roads 
are constructed that will enable you to 
transport pupils to the new site? 


TEACHER CO OPERATION. Do you use 
your faculty in helping you to standardize 
the equipment necessary for the schools in 
the county? Do you send your teachers 
away to summer school occasionally to 
study how you can best spend the money 
that you have available for books and for 
equipment? Are your investments in 
materials and supplies bringing the largest 
possible returns to the county? Are you 
utilizing your faculty so as to get the 
largest use out of them for your program? 


RESPECT FOR SCHOOL PROPERTY. Is there 
a continuous campaign for stimulating 
respect for school property? Is there a 
definite effort on the part of every teacher 
in the county to build up within her school 
organization an attitude that will make 
impossible the defacing of school property? 


TEACHER MorateE. Are the teachers in 
your school organization happy? Do they 
feel that they are being given an oppor- 
tunity to do their best work, to contribute 
the most that they can? Is there an 


atmosphere of congeniality? Is there high 


morale? Do they feel that you as a 
superintendent and the county board are 
doing all that is possible to give them an 
opportunity to do their best work? Do they 
feel that their good work is being appre- 
ciated? All of usdo our best work when we 
feel that it will be recognized and that our 
efforts will not be forgotten. It is a part 
of human nature that we desire to have 
our efforts rewarded, not necessarily re- 
warded financially, but rewarded with 
recognition and with a word of praise. 


Pupit Morate. Pupil morale is a strong 
factor in building an effective school 
program. Unless the children themselves 
love their schools, enjoy their work, believe 
in their program, and are willing to work 
for their schools, there is small chance to do 
the type of thing that needs to be done in 
any school system. Pupil morale depends 
upon the relationship between teacher and 
pupil, the relationship between teacher 
and administrator, and the relationship 
between pupil and administrator. Every 
superintendent of schools should try to 
build, through his teachers, the largest 
possible interest in the school system on the 
part of every child enrolled. Pupil morale 
is essential, and no good school administra- 
tor ever overlooks it. 


ACHIEVEMENT. Finally, if I were a 
county superintendent of schools, I should 
like my system evaluated by the achieve- 
ment of my pupils. This, after all, is 
perhaps the most important factor. Have 
the children grown? Have they learned 
the things that are essential to good citizen- 
ship and to successful living? Have they 
achieved through the school program the 
cardinal principles of education? Are they 
coming out with the right viewpoint? Are 
they masters of the tools of learning? 
Have they the ideals of good citizenship? 
Is there a chance for them to be vocation- 
ally efficient? These are questions that 
every school administrator must ask him- 
self: Are the children in this county get- 
ting the training that will enable them to 
compete favorably in the battle of life with 
the children of other counties of Kentucky 
and with the children of the nation as a 
whole? 


I have suggested fifteen things that 
probably should be considered in evaluating 
the work of a county superintendent of 
schools. May I recall them to you again? 
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Beautification of school grounds, attend- 
ance, the scope of the program, the teaching 
personnel, school costs, the salary schedule, 
teaching tenure, supervision, parental co- 
operation, consolidation and transporta- 
tion, teacher co-operation, respect for 
school property, teacher morale, 
morale, and achievement. 

These are some of the things upon which 
I, if I were a county superintendent of 
schools, would like to have my work 
evaluated. They are some of the things 
that I should like to have you think about 
in your work this fall. I am much more 
concerned with your evaluation of your 
own work than I am of anybody’s evalua- 
tion of your work. If any of these sugges- 
tions are helpful to you, use them in 
improving your program. Surely this 
year, if every county superintendent in 
Kentucky started to improve his school 
grounds, the appearance of school property 
in Kentucky could be greatly improved 
within a very short time. If we started 
out to improve our attendance, we un- 
doubtedly could greatly increase enroll- 
ments in schools all over Kentucky this 
year. There are things that we can do to 
improve the opportunities of the children 
whose education has been entrusted to our 
care. Let us go back home and do them. 


FOR THE BETTER USE OF RADIO 


My Dear PRESIDENT Dunn: 


As President of the Kentucky Education 
Association you will be interested in a 
series of conferences on the better use of 
radio that are being held in your State. 
These conferences are sponsored by the 
American Listeners Society and the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
with the co-operation of local interested 
organizations. They will begin at two 
o’clock in the afternoon and last about two 
hours. The schedule of places and dates 
of these conferences is as follows: 


Paducah, Wednesday.............. November 15 
Owensboro, Thursday............ November 16 
Louisville, Friday... November 17 
Danville, Monday.................... November 20 
Lexington, Tuesday................ November 21 


Frankfort, Wednesday... November 22 


The exact meeting places for these con- 
ferences will be announced later. The 


pupil. 


purpose of these conferences is to consider 
ways in which radio may become a positive 
force in our educational and cultural life. 
Radio is one of our newest instruments and 
should have a wider use in education than 
itnowhas. For that reason we are inviting 
educators, ministers and laymen, members 
of men’s and women’s civic organizations, 
members of parent-teacher associations, 
and other interested groups to attend these 
conferences and to participate in the 
discussions. 

I enclose acopy of the tentative pro- 
gram knowing that you will gladly assist 
us in giving publicity to these conferences 
and that you will attend also. You have 
my full permission to publicize the con- 
ferences in any way that seems best to 
you. I shall appreciate your co-oper- 
tion. 

Very cordially yours, 
EUGENE J. COLTRANE, 

Special Representative National Com- 

mittee on Education by Radio 


WILL THEY COME BACK? 


Fifty thousand bicycles were made and 
sold in this country in July. Perhaps 
bicycles are coming back, for women seem 
to like them. They never went out in 
Europe, where even statesmen deign to 
ride them still. Here they suddenly dis- 
appeared, after a glittering decade when 
nearly everybody seemed to be awheel. 
Mainly they have survived in the weird 
six-day bicycle races held yearly in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, the popu- 
larity of which has been attributed to the 
fact that for a fifty-cent admission fee 
spectators could doze all night in fairly 
comfortable seats. 


Because heavy grades and rough surfaces 
called for muscular effort, the young men 
of the bicycle decade had better legs than 
those of today; so probably had the young 
women, though their garb concealed this. 
On the improved highways of 1933, riders 
could cover from twenty to fifty miles more 
a day than in the gay ‘nineties, and with 
less exertion—and they could go anywhere, 
which was not the case then. The draw- 
back is that these highways were made for 
automobiles, and those of heavy traffic 
would be none too safe for gentlemen 
adventurers under their own power.— 
Cincinnati Times Star. 








WOODLAKE SCHOOL BUILDING, ERECTED 1808 


Oldest School Building Now Standing 
West of Allegheny Mountains 


By Mrs. Cari DAILEy, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Seven miles east of Frankfort on the Georgetown Pike in Franklin County stands 
the old Buck Run or Woodlake stone school building. It was erected in the early days 
of the year 1808, when our school system was in its formative period, and existed for more 
than 112 years as a oneroom school and in all probability has the reputation of sending 
forth from its doors more boys and girls who afterwards figured conspicuously in the 
development of the State of Kentucky than any other oneroom school within the borders 
of the State. 


The ground upon which the building stands was given to the county for educational 
purposes by Reverend John Taylor, a pioneer Baptist preacher. The house was erected 
by funds raised by the people of the community, some giving money and others donating 
labor. The stones were obtained from the nearby hillsides, and were irregular and 
undressed, giving the finished wall a rugged appearance. The building is 24x36 feet; 
the walls are two feet thick; and two large stone chimneys built in with the house, one 
at each end, furnished the heat for many winters to modest maidens and young heroes; 
and many happy memories may be recalled, by those still living, of instances when the 
boys rolled huge backlogs into the spacious fireplaces and joked and laughed with the 
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merriment of happy youth, as the fire sent forth its ruddy gleams, making the room cozy 
and comfortable within while the snow drifted high outside. 


In the early days the yard was shaded by beautiful forest trees and the fields back 
of the house were then a beautiful woodland with many wild flowers growing everywhere, 
but the shade trees in the yard have long since fallen into decay, or become the victim 
of the settler’s ax. Today there is not a shade tree in the yard, and the surrounding 
countrysides have been in cultivation for many years. 


In the year 1910 a vestibule was built about the entrance to the room, serving as a 
lunch and cloak room. The house stood this way until 1921, when the attendance 
having become too large for one teacher, the county superintendent, N. J. Parsons, and 
the county board of education erected a frame room, joining it to the vestibule which 
is now used as an entrance to both rooms. The new room was built for the primary 
grades and the old room is used for the upper grades. 


In 1922 it was decided that the old room must be remodeled in some way so as to 
make it more sanitary and healthful for the pupils, and as a result the ceiling and inside 
wall were covered with beaverboard and the outside was given a coat of stucco, making 
it one of the warmest school rooms in the county for winter and the coolest for summer. 


The old stone chimneys still stand, though they have been shut up for years. The 
writer had the pleasure of seeing one of them from the inside of the building last winter 
when the wall was torn away for the purpose of connecting a stove. There seemed to 
be many secrets shut up within the old fireplace, linking the present with the early days 
of Kentucky when our forefathers fought and conquered the beautiful blue grass country 
from the Indians. 


In 1931 a piano was placed in the old room by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
playground equipment was bought by the children, and a beautiful American flag was 
presented to the school by the Daughters of the American Revolution. Last year, 1932, 
electric lights were installed in the building, and as a dedication to them a free moving 
picture show was given. The old room, seeming to swell with pride, could not hold all 
who tried to get within her walls. 
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WOODLAKE SCHOOL BUILDING AS IT LOOKS TODAY 
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WOODLAKE SCHOOL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, KENTUCKY, 1880 


Top Row, left to right: Bedford Macklin, Frank Frazier, S. H. Halley, Clarence Wilson, J. R. Scott, Henry Halley, E. P. 
Halley, Clay Emerson, Desdemonia Wingate, Maude Emerson, Bessie Lewis, Mary Emerson, Mr. J. L. Patterson. 


Bortom Row, left to right: Name unknown, Tom Bedford, Ike Wingate, Jim Lyons, J. Emerson, Ruth Cohorn, Fannie 
wis. 


TEACHER—Mr. J. L. Patterson. 


When the days are dark the children study beneath the soft glow of electric lights, 
seated in comfortable, single seats, where 100 years ago children sat in the same room 
on hard, rough benches with only pale light from the great fires burning in each end 
of the room to light the pages of the few old books available at that time. 

Among the boys who studied here in the days gone by were James B. Hagin, the pro- 
prietor of the world-famous Elmendorf Stock Farm in Fayette County; James W. Tate, 
for twenty years assistant secretary of State and later State treasurer; Reverend James 
Lewis, prominent minister; Dr. B. F. Duvall, physician and member of State Legislature; 
Dr. John A. Lewis, adjutant of Colonel Breckinridge’s regiment of Morgan’s command 
in the Confederate Army; Captain John A. Bell, captain of artillery in the ranks of the 
Gray; George B. Macklin, merchant, packer, and coal dealer; Benoni Macklin, who 
built the dam across South Elkhorn Creek in 1868 and constructed the mill race which 
operated for him a large flour mill at Elkhorn (the mill has been converted into a State 
fish hatchery, named in honor of Mr. Macklin and is a favorite place for picnickers 
during the summer); Alex W. Macklin, Bedford Macklin, T. B. Bedford, Misses Fannie 
and Ruth Lewis, who now have a lovely residence in South Frankfort; and many others 
who became prominent farmers and stock owners of Franklin County. 


From the doors of this old school house have gone forth boys who afterwards became 
congressmen, legislators, county and state officials, ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
soldiers, merchants, and farmers. The old building still stands as a shrine in their memory, 
and is still attempting to send forth boys and girls who are better prepared to take up 
the thread of life and carry on this great work which was begun by their forefathers. 
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Zachary Frederick Smith’ 


By NoRMAN M. GuARD 


At the close of the Civil War, and for a 
few years after, the school system of the 
State of Kentucky was completely dis- 
organized. Kentucky was fortunate then, 
when in 1867 she elected to the position 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
man who had the ability and the power to 
organize and start well on its way to com- 
pletion, a program which not only placed 
the school system of Kentucky on a good 
foundation for future years, but set an 
example which could be followed by other 
states in the reorganizaticn of their 
demoralized school systems. 

Zachary Frederick Smith, the son of 
Zachary and Mildred (Dupuy) Smith was 
the descendant, through his maternal 
ancestry, of the ‘‘Huguenot refugee’ Bar- 
tholomew Dupuy; and he was the grandson 
of Jesse and Johanna (Pendleton) Smith, 
and a great nephew of Edmund Pendleton. 
He was a native of Kentucky, being born 
in Henry County on January 7, 1827. His 
father was a successful farmer and tanner, 
and so, after his graduation from Bacon 
College at Harrodsburg he also followed 
the farming and stock raising profession. 
But, in 1860 he sold his farm, and in 1861 
became President of Henry College at 
Newcastle, where he served a very success- 
ful four years, resigning in 1865. 


During his four-year term as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction he was as 
successful as he was in his other under- 
takings. Some of his outstanding achieve- 
ments were (1) increasing of the school 
revenues of the State, thus giving the 
schools four times as much revenue as they 
had been having; (2) extending the terms 
of study; (3) the infusion of new life into 
the various departments of the school 
system. He was committed to the idea of 
raising the standards for teachers, commis- 
sioners, and trustees. He made other 
necessary changes, and in after years many 
more of his ideas were put into effect by his 
successors. It was not long after he re- 
tired as superintendent that all of the 
Southern states had followed the example 


*This is the tenth of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky's superintendents of public instruction. 


erick Smith was Kentucky’s tenth State superintendent. 


of Kentucky in the reorganization of their 
state school systems. 

Mr. Smith was interested in the railroad 
industry. Being the originator and manip- 
ulator of the Cumberland and Ohio Rail- 
road he served it as president for three 
years when he suddenly severed all relations 














ZACHARY FREDERICK SMITH 


with it and became president of the Austin 
and Pacific Railroad. He was also inter- 
ested in other southwestern roads. Fora 
period of four years he was also manager 
of a department of the publishing house of 
D. Appleton and Company of New York. 

In carrying his ambitions into other 
fields, Mr. Smith became one of Kentucky’s 
famous writers. Most of his noted writings 


Zachary Fred- 
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were in the field of history. His most 
famous book was the “History of Ken- 
tucky,’’ but he also wrote, “‘The Battle of 
New Orleans;” the ‘‘Youth’s History of 
Kentucky;’’ the ‘Mother of Henry Clay,” 
and the ‘Filson Historic Club Books,’’ as 
well as numerous other articles on church 
and political life. Being a member of the 
Christian Church he wrote the biography 
of Bailon Stone and of other pioneers in this 
faith. As a member of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society he contributed to the 
official publication of this organization, 
“‘The Register.” 

All during his life, Mr. Smith was inter- 
ested in education. From 1857 until 1905 
he was a member of the Board of Curators 
of Kentucky University. As one of the 
founders of the ‘‘Kentucky Educational So- 
ciety of the Christian Church” he became its 
first president and manager, serving in this 
capacity for twelve years. He was vice- 
president of the Filson Club of Louisville 
and a member of various other clubs and 
associations in the State. 


In 1852, at the age of twenty-five he 
married Miss Susan Helm, the daughter 
of W. S. Helm of Shelby County. They 
had eight children; six sons and two 
daughters. In 1879 Mrs. Smith died, and 
eleven years later he married Miss Anna 
Pittman of Louisville, a daughter of Asa 
Pittman of Nashville, Tennessee. He 
died at Louisville, Kentucky, July 3, 1911, 
and was buried at Eminence in his native 
county. 


A man of fine mental and _ personal 
traits; farmer, railroader, business man, 
educator, writer, speaker, and _ scholar, 
Kentucky lost, with the passing of Mr. 
Smith, one of its noblest personages, a man 


who not only raised himself to great heights 
in the esteem of his fellow citizens but also 
raised the position of his native State in its 
rise to heights of fame among its sister 
states of the Union. 


THIS YEAR’S OUTLOOK FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


That universities and colleges throughout 
the United States are facing another hard 
year financially is shown in a new Federal 
Office of Education circular on ‘The 
Economic Outlook in Higher Education 
for 1933-34” just prepared by Henry G. 
Badger. The circular, based on reports 
from more than 350 institutions of higher 
learning in every state of the Union, fore- 
casts a general reduction of 4.2 per cent in 
teaching and in administrative staff. 

Detailed figures of the study show 
changes from last year to this and compari- 
sons between 1929-30 and 1933-34 in 
college and university tuition charges, in- 
come and expenditures. Not many insti- 
tutions are raising their tuition rates, it is 
revealed. Few are making cuts. Quite 
generally, however, colleges and universi- 
ties are expecting their 1933-34 budgets to 
be lower than for 1929-30. In some sec- 
tions the cuts will run as deep as 80 per cent. 
A few institutions expect to have more to 
spend than they had four years ago, the 
largest increase being more than 200 per 
cent. 

The Federal Office of Education report 
also carries information on salaries of 
officers and teachers in higher education. 
Not many colleges and universities are 
increasing salaries; many are making cuts of 
from 10 to 45 or 50 per cent below last 
year’s levels. 


The total indebtedness of 147 institutions 
in 1933 is placed at $46,880,678, nearly two 
per cent less than that of 1932. One-fourth 
of the colleges and universities reported 
no major indebtedness. 


Education has a greater responsibility 
than ever to lead the way toward a re- 
alignment of the economic and social order 
so that there may be a better distribution 
of opportunity for all—Thomas S. Gates. 
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ALONZO CARROLL BURTON 


What only the rare prophets, ablest 
philosophers, and wisest sages saw yester- 
day we may see and must face today. The 
wisdom of all ages is accessible now to every 
one. Yet in attempting to pay a tribute 
to the memory of Alonzo Carroll Burton, 





A. C. BuRTON 


one encounters immediately the problem of 
expressing only the commonplace through 
the use of but ordinary words, when trying 
to give utterance to what is most beautiful 
and sublime in human life. But after all, 
little is insignificant and common about 
uncommon people. Falstaff says some- 
where that what was good in the English 
life of his day soon became too common. 
Would today that what was the super-good 
in the career of Professor Burton, so 
suddenly terminated, might spread among 
us, his living fellow-teachers and friends, 
that we could have more of the common 
that Falstaff calls good, and, in addition 
abundance of what was uniquely and 
dominantly uncommon in him. We might 
then confidently expect the time to be 
near that Plato foresaw when the wise had 


become the great, the great had become the 
good, and the good were reigning in all 
the world. 


The subject of rural education, in knowl- 
edge of which he excelled, and in a field 
wherein he was expert, is one hard to 
organize, to comprehend, to make practical, 
and its complexity makes it very difficult 
to teach. Professor Burton had no illu- 
sions that the academic world and atmos- 
phere which he loved, and in which he 
moved so long, was the same as that which 
exists in this present, chaotic, individualis- 
tic world where he made his observations 
and deductions. His method seems to 
have been to take a limited area or zone 
of present country life, to determine what 
social forces were at work therein, to leave 
nothing to chance, but to get all available 
data, which he, in his tactful, quiet, inimi- 
table way knewso well how to get, and then 
to arrive at his conclusions. With one 
cross-section of country life he compared 
another, and from the many he made his 
analyses. 


It discouraged him grievously, but only 
temporarily, when he often found in a given 
unit of study that the teacher was the one 
greatest hindrance to progress and was the 
blindest of the blind. It rent his spirit 
sorely to discover that after giving so 
freely his life to the cause of improving 
rural education, and helping rural children, 
there should be so often only a slaughter 
of the innocents in their own temple, the 
school, from whence he had expected that 
life and guidance would radiate as sparks 
from a dynamo. Instead of vigor, force, 
and direction, he often found on the part of 
the teacher only drab, gray indifference, 
incapacity to comprehend, ineptitude, and 
dullness. But his subtle sense of humor, 
coupled with his faith of a better day, kept 
him sane and hopeful at a time when most 
other men would have yielded to utter 
despair. Above all, what helped him most 
was the alertness, comprehension, and prog- 
ress he often found in other rural zones 
where the teachers, like himself, were 
evangels free from boredom and _ time- 
serving, and had the urge only of deep, 
sincere purpose to aid in the great cause 
of redeeming and saving farm life. 


There was no toadying or servility 
about Alonzo Carroll Burton. His humil- 
ity, sincerity, and modesty often made him 
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less aggressive than others in his daily 
pursuits, but none the less trusting that 
he would be understood and appreciated. 
That he was appreciated, thousands of his 
students will freely testify. They will also 
gladly acclaim him an entirely reasonable 
being, and declare that he was blessed 
much more than most people with an 
abundance of common sense in a field 
where many theorists full of fads, frills, and 
vagaries abound. To him Truth was a 
door to the Infinite. What more of eulogy 
and tribute would a teacher want than to 
have it said of him that he possessed a key 
to this door which he freely lent to those 
same thousands who would approach the 
portals and desire to look at what is abiding 
and eternal! 


The dream of a happy rural condition 
where children might grow up in an atmos- 
phere as good as the best obtainable any- 
where, and where much of poverty and 
dreary existence might yield to intelligence, 
comfort, and equality of opportunity, so 
that country life might flower as it is 
entitled to do, was Professor Burton’s 
vision as he so ably developed it in his 
twenty years of service in Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. In the mad 
race that is on now, when the very forces 
that are worth saving in our present order 
are endangered by those that are effete and 
worthless, and when the struggle is on as 
never before between the saving graces 
of civilization and the forces of despair 
and destruction both in rural and urban 
America, in the new day which must sooner 
or later prevail after heroic sacrifice and 
effort, who shall say that Alonzo Carroll 
Burton was not much nearer his goal to 


which he contributed so richly and unself- 
ishly, than are those of us who are still 
striving for ours in other fields, and that 
he was not only the great teacher, but 
even more the prophet and seer? 

N. M. STICKLEs, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, October 28, 1933. 


RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF 
PROFESSOR A. C. BURTON 


PRESENTED By L. H. PoWELL, BRANDEN- 
BURG, Ky., AND ADOPTED BY THE 
FourTH District EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OCTOBER 21, 

1933 

RESOLVED: 

That in the death of Professor A. C. 
Burton, who has been connected with the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ College 
for many years, the superintendents, 
teachers, pupils, and parents have lost a 
true and loyal friend, and the rural schools 
of this district, State, and nation have been 
deprived of the outstanding rural school 
leader of the age. 


Bre IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That this resolution be entered in the 
minutes of this Association, a copy sent 
to the bereaved family, and a copy to the 
press of this district and State. 


BOY WANTED 


Wanted—A boy who stands straight, sits 
Straight, acts straight, and talks straight. 


A boy whose finger-nails are not in 
mourning, whose ears are clean, whose 
shoes are polished, whose clothes are 
brushed, whose hair is combed, and whose 
teeth are well cared for. 


A boy who moves quickly, and makes as 
little noise about it as possible. 


A boy who whistles in the street, but not 
where he ought to keep still. - 


A boy who looks cheerful, has a smile 
for everyone and never sulks. 


This boy is wanted everywhere. The 
family wants him, the office wants him, 
the boys and girls want him, and all 
creation wants him.—Reprinted from 
February “Pick Ups,” by Hamtramck 
Public School Bulletin. 
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FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER 


Miss Mary Dishman, principal of Center 
Street School, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
is now entering on the fiftieth consecutive 
year as teacher in the Bowling Green city 
schools, and in addition to that unusual 
record she has only missed nine days from 





# 





Miss Mary DISHMAN 


her work during that time. These absences 
were caused by deaths in the family and 
illness. 

She came to Bowling Green in 1880 
from Hartsville, Tennessee, to complete 
her education at the Bowling Green 
Female College, a school located on the 
present site of the Bowling Green Business 
University. During her years of service 
she has seen the school grow from the one 
building on College Street to three splen- 
didiy equipped ward schools and a senior 
and junior high school. 

Bowling Green Schools have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the fifty-two years 
of their history in having only three super- 
intendents, W. B. Wylie, Edward B. Taylor, 
and T. C. Cherry. Under the supervision 
and direction of these splendid educators, 
Miss Dishman received her training. 


During her half century of labor with 
the youth of her city she has wielded a 
powerful influence for good citizenship and 
character building. She numbers among 
her students men prominent in the financial 
world, lawyers of national fame, army and 
navy officers, educators. ministers, and 
others, who, having received from her 
those high ideals, are filling their stations 
in life with honor to themselves and credit 
to her. 

Of a genial, happy disposition, staunch 
and true to her friends, this gallant spirit 
has dedicated many of the best years of 
her life to valiant, unselfish, daily service 
to others. Her life has been one of devo- 
tion and love to her family. 


If it could be said that Miss Dishman 
has an avocation it would be an enduring 
love for nature. Nothing pleases her more 
than to get out in the open and commune 
with God’s handiwork. Many children 
have learned from this teacher to be closer 
observers of the beauties found about them. 

Despite her long years of service Miss 
Dishman continues her task with the same 
interest and energy which made her so 
valuable when she first began teaching. 
The citizens of Bowling Green will never 
be able to repay this splendid woman for 
the great influence for good she has exerted 
in that community. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
COMMUNITY BETTERMENT 


By W. D. NICHOLLS 


Some twelve years ago the people of 
Fayette County set out on a country-wide 
program of school improvement. A big 
factor in the success of the program was the 
intelligent planning and the sustained 
interest and active efforts of able and 
public-spirited lay leaders and county 
board members during that period. It 
was my privilege to participate in the 
inauguration of the better schools move- 
ment and in its execution—for eight years 
as a patron of the county schools and chair- 
man of the citizens’ educational committee 
for the county, and during the past four 
years as a member of the County Board of 
Education. I shall recount some of the 
things which have been accomplished and 
try to show the part played by effective 
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group action of citizens in bringing about 
this accomplishment. 

The Fayette County program has pro- 
gressed now to the point that every boy 
and girl has access to excellent high school 
instruction and more than four-fifths of all 
the students of the county are now receiving 
instruction in well-equipped centralized 
graded schools. All high school students 
including seventh and eighth grade students 
now have the advantage of departmental 
teaching by specialists. 

The daily attendance during the past 
year reached the high point of 88 per cent 
of the total enrollment as against a 66 per 
cent attendance eleven years ago. 

Eleven years ago the value of all school 
buildings in the county was approximately 
$100,000. Today the buildings are worth 
about $500,000. This building program has 
been carried out with no increase in the 
county tax rate. 

Eleven years ago the county high schools 
had a total enrollment of 179 students. 
During the past year the enrollment was 
994, or five and one-half times the enroll- 
ment at the time the better schools pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

Eleven years ago there were 240 books 
in the central library of the county schools. 
In 1933 this number has increased to 10,075 
volumes which circulate through all the 
county schools. 

In nearly all the schools, largely through 
the fine work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, hot lunches are now furnished 
to pupils at cost. 

Health service for all the schools is 
being provided through the services of a 
public health doctor and three nurses. 
Dental examinations and corrections were 
started three years ago. Dental defects 
were corrected in 1,400 children during 
the past year and a half. 

Two hundred and fifty boys are enrolled 
in classes in agriculture and practically all 
the girls are enrolled in home economics 
classes. There is a farm shop at each of 
the high schools where boys are taught to 
repair farm machinery, make home con- 
veniences, test seed corn, test milk for 
butterfat, and do other useful and practical 
work. 

In each of the high schoois there is a 
teacher specially trained to coach drama- 
tics, declamations, orations, debates, and 


plays. 


The beautification of school grounds has 
gotten under good headway. The money 
for this purpose has been raised by the 
local patrons and friends of the schools. 

Three years ago the standards of all 
teachers coming into the county system 
were raised to college graduation plus 
training for the grades or subjects taught, 
this being the first public school system in 
Kentucky to adopt that high standard. 

Over 50 per cent of all students in the 
county are now being transported. No 
child over two and one-half miles from 
school is required to walk. The cost of 
transportation per pupil has been cut to 
50 per cent of the former cost. The 
people residing in the centralized school 
districts have not only been willing to vote 
a small transportation tax but after experi- 
encing its advantages have, when the trans- 
portation period has run out, each time 
voted overwhelmingly for its continuance. 

The present cost to keep a pupil in 
school one day in Fayette County averages 
twenty-nine cents which is less than half 
the cost of sixty-four cents, which is the 
average cost for the United States. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the great 
majority of the pupils are in properly 
graded classes in modern buildings with 
health service, physical training, music 
and dramatics, ample library facilities, hot 
lunches, and instruction by teachers which 
competent educational authorities have 
referred to as the best trained corps of 
teachers in the State of Kentucky, the per 
capita cost of the schools has been lowered 
by one-third. This is all the more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that whereas 
eleven years ago there was only one high 
school pupil to twelve elementary pupils, 
today there is one high school pupil to less 
than three elementary pupils. And it 
should be remembered that as an average 
for the United States it costs two and one- 
half times as much per year to keep a high 
school pupil as it does an elementary pupil. 

Tomorrow at this same hour I shall 
describe the manner in which Fayette 
County citizens eleven years ago organized 
their community forces and made a long- 
time program of civic improvement and 
kept at the job until they are now rapidly 
approaching the goal they set out to 
achieve. 

(One of a series of talks delivered over the University 
of Kentucky Extension studios of WHAS.) 
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Summary of Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the Kentucky Educa- 





tional Commission 


Aims and Functions of the Public Schools 


EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


Education is a State function. From the 
time of George Washington to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, America’s eminent statesmen 
and leaders have committed themselves 
in unmistakable language to the effect that 
education is the instrument by which 
popular government is maintained. 


The makers of the State Constitution 
did not want any doubt left in the mind of 
the public, and particularly the mind of the 
General Assembly, with respect to the 
importance of education in Kentucky. In 
Section 183 of the Constitution, they 
charged the lawmakers of the State in these 
words: ‘The general assembly shall by 
appropriate legislation provide for an 
efficient system of common schools through- 
out the State.” Through the decades of 
the State’s history, many decisions of the 
Court of Appeals have emphasized the fact 
that public education is a fundamental 
and indisputable function of the State. 
Pages could be quoted from the decisions 
of this Court upholding legislation designed 
to promote public education. The primary 
responsibility in providing for an adequate 
system of schools for the children of Ken- 
tucky belongs to the State. 


Schools are established and maintained 
for the education of children. When 
buildings are erected to improve real estate 
values, when large taxpayers seek member- 
ship on school boards in order to keep down 
school taxes, and when teachers are ap- 
pointed because they are related to trustees, 
school officials, or influential citizens, 
schools are being maintained for the benefit 
of adults and not for the benefit of the 
children who are supposed to be educated 
in them. There are literally hundreds of 
cases in Kentucky where trustees and board 
members have secured their election pri- 


marily for the purpose of appointing a near 
relative as teacher in the local school. 
Such a practice cannot be permitted to 
prevail indefinitely without undermining 
the ideals of the citizenship of a State. 
This Commission calls upon the citizenry 
of Kentucky to accept the philosophy that 
schools are maintained for the benefit of 
children and not for the promotion of the 
interests of adults. 

Although education in Kentucky has 
advanced in some ways, its progress has 
simply paralleled, though on a much lower 
plane, the advances made in education 
throughout the nation. Free public educa- 
tion has been relatively slow in gaining a 
foothold in Kentucky. For more than 
forty years there were no public schools 
within the State. Few public high schools 
were authorized until after the opening 
of the twentieth century. Finally, after 
nearly a century of struggle and effort, a 
free public school system from the primary 
grades through the university has been 
accepted by Kentucky in principle at least. 

Tuition for instruction at any level is 
inimical to the best interest of the State. 
It is undemocratic. General education 
supported by the State must be open to 
to all, free, and non-sectarian from the 
primary school through the university. 
This ideal Kentucky has already accepted 
and to a degree achieved. It remains for 
the State to strengthen the weak points, 
eliminate waste, and provide better facil- 
ities for the attainment of these objectives. 


GENERAL AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The general aims of education that with 
varying emphasis run through the whole 
school system from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school, may be included in four 
statements. 


These aims are: 
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1. To promote citizenship through the 
development of individual character and 
social leadership. 

2. To make possible the development 
of knowledge through the mastery of the 
tools of learning and the promotion of 
research. 

3. To provide a cultural 
enriched living. 

4. To render vocational guidance and 
to provide opportunity for education in 
professional fields. 


basis for 


This statement of objective serves to 
emphasize the unity of educational purpose 
and to bind together the separately listed 
aims for the three levels of education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOLS.—The old conception of 
elementary education, where classes were 
conducted in a humdrum way inside the 
bleak walls of a school, is fast giving way 
to a newer conception, where the program 
is expanded in keeping with a better 
understanding of child nature and through 
the development of those activities that 
make school days a romantic adventure. 
In other words, the objectives of elementary 
education find their highest expressions in 
the life objectives of the children. For 
this reason only those things should be 
offered in the elementary schools which are 
equally desirable for all. Opportunity 
must then be provided in these early days 
of school life to cultivate habits, skills, and 
attitudes that are essential to the well- 
being of all children. 


The aims of elementary education may 
be grouped under the four general objec- 
tives as follows: 


1. Todevelop a healthy body and whole- 
some mental attitudes. 


2. To develop an understanding of 
social relationships. 


3. To gain control of the fundamental 
subjects which are equally desirable for all. 


4. To form the habit of thinking clearly 
by developing a proper sense of values. 

5. To develop an appreciation of and a 
desire for worthwhile activities. 


6. To discover and develop the individ- 
ual’s own aptitude. 


AIMs AND OBJECTIVES OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY ScHOOLS.—The secondary school 
should continue the training of the elemen- 
tary school, but at the same time should 
recognize the demand for the exploration 
of individual abilities and interests and the 
necessity for beginning educational and 
vocational specialization. The secondary 
school, therefore, cannot set up objectives 
wholly independent of the objectives of the 
elementary school. However, the ability 
of the children to use the tool subjects for 
the purpose of study, the physical and 
mental growth of the children and the new 
subject-matter introduced in the secondary 
school program, will tend to shift the em- 
phasis from the acquisition of special 
abilities in the elementary school to that 
of attitudes toward conduct, ideals, stand- 
ards, and habits in the secondary school. 

The aims of secondary education are 
largely to be found in the major activities 
of life in which people are expected to 
engage. These activities may be grouped 
as: (1) those related to social and political 
welfare; (2) those related to recreation and 
use of leisure time; and (3) those related to 
vocations. 

The aims of secondary education may 
be classified also in terms of the four 
broad objectives as follows: 


1. To develop ideals and habits of 
health and of conduct. 


2. To develop an understanding of the 
important civic and social institutions and 
activities within the local community, the 
State, and the nation. 


3. To develop skill in language ex- 
pression. 


4. To develop skills in the techniques 
of science and the manipulation of data. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the 
esthetic values of literature, music, and 
art. 

6. To develop ideals, habits, and stand- 
ards of beauty in home environment. 

7. To develop an understanding of the 
vocations. 

8. To reveal and develop special in- 
terests and aptitudes for vocational pur- 
suits. 

DESIRABLE PUBLIC SCHOOL IDEALS AND 
STANDARDS.—To secure for every child the 
opportunity to attend progressive modern 
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public schools, certain specific ideals and 
standards will have to be attained in the 
organization and administration of the 
public schools, both elementary and 
secondary. Among these are the following: 


1. For each child an intelligent, alert, 
and vigorous teacher, trained specifically 
for the level of school work in which she 
is engaged. 

2. An effective organization for profes- 
sional supervision, both by the State and 
the local administrative unit. 

3. A school environment for every 
school child that is safe, sanitary, and 
educationally effective. 


4. Courses of study set up in terms of 
the aims of education and in terms of pupil 
and teacher activities. 

5. A rapid reduction in the number of 
small schools and smail school districts 
with a view both of educational efficiency 
and financial economy. 

6. The limitation of the elementary 
school period to the first six grades and the 
extension of the secondary school down- 
ward to include grades seven and eight as 
rapidly as this reorganization becomes 
feasible. 

7. A plan of State support that will 
provide for the child a defensible minimum 
educational program, in terms of the 
teacher, buildings and equipment, materials 
of instruction, administration and super- 
vision, and length of school term. 

8. The provision for each elementary 
and for each high school of the State of an 
intelligent and professionally trained ad- 
ministrator. 

In addition, for the elementary school, 
attendance laws and an organization for 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance 
which will insure that every child is enrolled 
in some school and attends every day that 
he and the school will profit more from his 
presence than from his absence. 

In addition, for the secondary school: 

1. Greater ability to retain pupils in the 
secondary schools through a more efficient 
general program and curricula better 
adapted to community and individual needs. 


2. The centralization of all authority 
for the standardization, classification, and 
accrediting of secondary schools in the 
State Department of Education. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDv- 
CATION.—It is a philosophy of higher 
education generally accepted that the State 
should provide educational opportunities 
for its potential citizens who are capable 
of profiting from these opportunities by 
giving them such training that they will 
be able to become leaders and to make 
real cOntributions to the State, which con- 
tributions will have a far greater material 
value than the money expended by the 
State in giving the training. That the 
State’s obligation does not stop with the 
elementary and secondary fields, but also 
includes higher education, because of its 
rich cultural and vocational content, is a 
democratic ideal which states have already 
accepted. 

As a result of the State’s obligation to 
furnish preparation of a vocational nature, 
it has undertaken the preparation of 
teachers and of its future citizens in 
agriculture, in commerce, in engineering, 
in law, in medicine, in industry, in home 
economics, in fine arts, and in liberal culture. 

The State has accepted also the obliga- 
tion of preparing its citizens to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge through 
graduate school facilities. 

The aims of higher education may be 
classified also in terms of the four main 
objectives, as follows: 

1. To preserve, interpret, disseminate, 
apply, and advance knowledge. 

2. To develop the power to make 
personal and social adjustments. 

3. To create intelligent and active 
citizenship. 

4. To furnish a philosophic and religious 
background for ethical and spiritual inter- 
pretations. 

5. To prepare for economic and voca- 
tional competency. 

6. To give a cultural background for 
satisfactory living. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


The University of Kentucky has been © 
created by the people to render specific 
services and to teach and instruct students 
on the campus of the institution. The 
purpose is to provide vocational and pro- 
fessional opportunity for cultural advance- 
ment and knowledge. To this end seven 
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colleges have been established in the 
organization of the university. 


The second function is to carry on re- 
search and investigation. Every univer- 
sity worthy of the name must engage in 
investigation and the collection of informa- 
tion on sociological, economic, govern- 
mental, and the conservation problems of 
the State. To that purpose the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the Public 
Service Laboratories, Inspection Service, 
and Bureaus of Business Research, Govern- 
ment Research, and School Service have 
been established. 


The rural interests of the State are being 
advanced through the work of the Experi- 
ment Station and Division of Agricultural 
Extension under the provisions of Federal 
and State laws. The University Extension 
Department offers to citizens who cannot 
attend the university opportunities to 
study at home or in classes organized in 
groups away from the university. 


Another function of the university is the 
maintenance of libraries and museums. 
These are important to State development 
and to the preservation of relics, materials, 
and facts of the past. 


The fundamental purpose of the univer- 
sity is to associate itself with the life of the 
State, and through such agencies as it 
possesses, prepare the youth of the State 
to enter into the larger activities of life. 
To study constantly the problems and 
difficulties facing the State in order that 
it may proceed into a larger and more 
effective economic and social life. 


FUNCTIONS OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The primary function of the teachers’ 
college is the preparation of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators for all types of 
teaching positions in the public, rural, and 
urban elementary and secondary schools of 
the State. The student of the teachers’ 
college must acquire a mastery of such 
subject-matter as the race should preserve, 


for the teacher is the chief agent for the | { 


transmission of our racial heritage. No 
college should place greater emphasis on 


culture and superior scholarship than the | 


teachers’ college. Through courses in 
content and theory, the observation of 
teaching, and practice in the training 
school, the student of the teachers’ college 
acquires a professional training that equips 
him for the difficult and humanly important 
art of teaching. The attainment of scholar- 
ship and a mastery of the art of teaching 
constitute the companionate purposes of 
the teachers’ college in the education of 
teachers. 


Other subsidiary functions of the teachers’ 
college that are indispensable in the build- 
ing of the State’s educational system are 
the operation of a training school, field 
service, research, and the development of 
high ethical and professional standards or 
ideals. 


The teachers’ college is primarily inter- 
ested in preparing young people to share 
their education with the children of all the 
people. It is in this way that this college 
serves all the people in a very vital and 
direct manner. 


Administrative Organization of the Public Schools 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


1. The State Board of Education is an 
ex officio board composed of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Attorney 
General, and the secretary of State. These 
three officers have been members of this 
board by legislative enactment since 1838. 
For a short period late in the nineteenth 
century these three members selected two 
professional schoolmen to serve with them 
on the State Board of Education. 


2. (a) The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is, by virtue of the Constitution 
a politically elected officer elected for a 
four-year term and may not succeed him- 
self in office. No specific educational 
qualifications are required of him. 


(b) Though there are many conflicting 
and vague provisions in the school laws 
concerning his powers and duties, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction is the 
executive officer of the State Board of 
Education with an advisory relationship 
with city and independent graded school 
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districts, and with both advisory and direc- 
tory relationships with county school 
districts. 


3. The State Department of Education 
does not exist, as it should, as an agency 
of the State Board of Education, but rather 
as a division of government under the 
control of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


4, (a) The General Assembly has seen 
fit to create the following types of 
school districts, namely: (1) City school dis- 
tricts of the first, second, third, and fourth 
classes; (2) independent graded common 
school districts; and (3) county school 
districts. 


There are 371 school units (May, 1933), 
68 of which are city school districts; 183, 
graded school districts; and 120, county 
school districts, 12 of which are complete 
county units. The county districts are 
divided into approximately 7,000 sub- 
districts. The people elect 3 subdistrict 
trustees in each subdistrict. More than 
23,500 school officials direct the activities 
of slightly more than 17,000 teachers. 
Each type of district has its own body of 
school laws. While there is much in 
common in the various school codes, there 
exist significant differences among all of 
them. No valid reason exists for these 
differences except in a very few cases. 


(b) There are variances in (1) size of 
districts—from one hundred census pupils 
in a few small independent graded districts 
to almost sixty thousand census pupils in 
the Louisville City District; (2) type of 
control—from three executive officers for a 
city of the first class to one executive officer 
in all other districts save cities of the 
second class which may have two executive 
officers; (3) number and time of election of 
board members—cities of the third class 
have nine board members, cities of the 
fourth class have six, and all others have 
five members; (4) school tax rates may 
vary by law from a minimum of $0.25 on 
each $100 of annual valuation of property 
in certain types of districts to $1.50 maxi- 
mum rate for certain types of districts; (5) 
some boards levy their own taxes, others 
do not; (6) county districts have three sub- 
districts trustees in each subdistrict or 
attendance area—others have neither 
subdistricts nor subdistrict trustees; (7) 
costs of administration are considerably 


higher in some types of districts than in 
others, and all school administrative costs 
are higher in Kentucky than in the nation, 
due largely to the number of small districts; 
and (8) the percentages of non-enrollment 
and retardation are enormous, especially 
for county districts. One child in six is not 
enrolled in the public schools, and approxi- 
mately one child in three in school is 
retarded. 


5. Kentucky maintains five institutions 
of college rank for white persons, namely, 
the University of Kentucky and the four 
teachers’ colleges at Bowling Green, Rich- 
mond, Murray, and Morehead. It main- 
tains also two collegiate institutions for 
Negroes. Eight per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the State is colored. Each of the 
seven institutions has its own board of 
control. There exists a Normal Executive 
Council, two councils in fact, composed of 
the presidents of the four teachers’ colleges 
and the Superintendent of Public Institu- 
tion. This council is the only co-ordinating 
agency for the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Its powers extend only to entrance 
requirements and _ curricular offerings, 
there being no co-ordinating agency in so 
far as business and financial matters are 
concerned. 


6. There yet remains a State Board of 
Examiners composed of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the director of cer- 
tification of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and an educator appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
is a ‘hold over” board from the time when 
most teachers were certificated by examina- 
tion instead of upon credentials as is the 
case today. The board has outlived its 
usefulness. 


7. A State Textbook Commission com- 
posed of nine members, including the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
is ex officio secretary of the commission, 
adopts the basal texts in all fields of the 
common schools except for school districts 
embracing cities of the first four classes 
and county school districts maintaining a 
a nine-months school term. For these 
districts the commission lists ten books in 
each field, any one of which may be 
adopted by these district boards. Alli of 
the members of the commission, with the 
exception of the Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, are appointed by the State 
Board of Education. 

8. There exists a board called the 
Vocational Education Board composed of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, the attorney general, the secretary 
of state, a public school superintendent, 
and a farmer or business man—the latter 
two appointed by the governor for two- 
year terms—which administers the pro- 
visions of the Federal Vocational Act of 
1917 and the Federal Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920. 

9. The public schools of Kentucky at 
no level have the advantage of an adequate 
and co-ordinated program of library 
service. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The State Board of Education 
should be composed of outstanding laymen 
appointed from the State at large. It is 
recommended that: (a) The governor be 
empowered to appoint four lay members 
of the State Board to take office July 1, 
1934; (b) three additional laymen be 
appointed by the governor to take office 
the first Monday in January, 1936; (c) 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
serve as ex officio chairman of the board as 
long as he is elected to office; (d) the 
attorney general and secretary of state 
serve as members of the State Board of 
Education until the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1936; (e) the board control the common 
schools, the colleges for Negroes, and voca- 
tional education and civilian rehabilitation; 
(f) members of the board be appointed for 
four-year terms to serve without pay other 
than necessary traveling expenses. 


2. The constitution should be amended 
so that the reorganized State Board of 
Education shall appoint the chief State 
school officer who shall be known as the 
Commissioner of Education and who shall 
serve as the chief executive officer of the 
board. The board should determine the 
qualifications, salary, and tenure of office 
of the Commissioner of Education. 


3. The reorganized State Board of Edu- 
cation should, upon the recommendation 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or the Commissioner of Education, select 
the entire personnel of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The superintendent 


or commissioner should determine the 
number and type of divisions of the State 
Department of Education necessary for 
efficient administration, and should nomi- 
nate, for election by the State board, 
personnel for each division specifically 
trained and competent to carry on the 
work to which they are assigned. 


4. Steps should be taken toward organ- 
izing each county as a local school unit or 
district. As a step in this direction it is 
proposed that: (a) Each school unit shall 
make provision for or maintain at least 
one high school, the curriculum of which 
shall carry pupils through the twelfth 
grade; (b) each school unit shall provide 
for or maintain at least one high school 
which shall be accredited by the proper 
authorities in the highest classification 
used by such authorities; and (c) no local 
school unit shall be continued as such 
unless it has a pupil census of at least 
three hundred and fifty white children. 


It is intended that there shall be no 
difference in the administration of the 
educational program in local school units 
or districts. It may be necessary, however, 
to provide for differences in the fiscal 
administration of certain local school units 
or districts to facilitate co-ordination with 
the civil administration of the area which 
these local school units or districts embrace. 
With this end in view all common school 
laws should be repealed and a simplified 
school code adopted in their stead. 


5. The University of Kentucky and the 
four teachers’ colleges should continue to 
be governed by their own boards of control, 
but there should be created a Council on 
Public Higher Education composed of the 
presidents or chief executive officers of the 
five institutions for white persons; a 
member of each of the boards of the four 
teachers’ colleges, said member to be 
selected by the board and to be some 
person other than the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; three lay members of 
the board of trustees of the University of 
Kentucky, said members to be selected 
by the board; two lay members of the 
State Board of Education, said members 
of the State Board of Education to be 
selected by the State board; the dean of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Kentucky; and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as ex officio chairman. 
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This council should be given authority to 
(a) determine the curricular offerings for 
the five institutions of higher learning; 
(b) determine the amount of entrance fees; 
(c) determine the qualifications for admis- 
sion to and graduation from each of these 
institutions; and (d) consider and formu- 
late the financial needs for each institution. 


6. The State Board of Examiners 
should be discontinued and all certificates 
should be issued through a division of 
teacher training and certification in the 
State Department of Education in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education. 


7. (a) Eventually the laws relating to 
the adoption of textbooks should be 
changed so that the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall, upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction or 
Commissioner of Education and his profes- 
sional staff, list two, three, four, or five of 
the leading books for each of the courses 


approved by it. Under these revised laws 
each district board of education should, 
upon the advice of the superintendent and 
his staff of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers, select a book or books for each 
course prescribed. The books so selected 
should be used for a reasonable length of 
time. 


(by As soon as the State’s finances per- 
mit, textbooks should be furnished to 
children free of charge. 


8. Since the work of the Vocational 
Education Board constitutes, in the main, 
a part of the State’s program of general 
education, it is recommended that this 
board be discontinued and its work taken 
over by the State Board of Education. 


9. Steps should be taken to develop 
an efficient program of library service for 
the common schools through the State 
Department of Education, and a compre- 
hensive research library should be main- 
tained at the University of Kentucky. 


New Books 


Ptays For Book WEEK, written by 
students of the Louisville Normal School. 
Published by the press of the Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky; 
24 pages. 

These plays were created by the students 
of the Louisville Normal School during 
their study of literature for children of the 
kindergarten and primary grades. They 
have been presented to large groups of 
children and have met with their sponta- 
neous approval. The little booklet includes 
the following plays: Miss Muffet’s Book 
Party, A New Shoe Family, and The Magic 
Book Shelf. Copies of this little booklet 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Bianca 
Esch, Louisville Normal School, Louisville. 


CoacH1nG HicH ScHoort ATHLETICS, by 
W. G. Campbell and Ralph K. Reed. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 1932. 
207 pages. Price, $2.00. 


In this compact volume are innumerable 
concrete and practical helps for coaches, 
drawn from the extensive experience of the 
authors and from systematic interviews 
with numerous successful coaches. It is 
a textbook for class use. A few of the 


fourteen chapter topics are: arousing in- 
terest in athletics; organizing the program; 
financing it; lessening ineligibility; improv- 
ing sportsmanship; teaching the technique 
of play; and organizing a recreational sports 
program. 


THE TECHNIQUE AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF TEACHING, by Noble Lee Garrison. 
Published by the American Book Company, 
Cincinnati, 1933; 593 pages. 


The purpose of this book is to develop 
the fundamental principles of learning, 
teaching, supervision, and self-supervision. 
It is also intended to assist the student of 
education in integrating the entire edu- 
cational structure represented by the 
three basic educational activities—learning, 
teaching, and supervision. Of particular 
interest will be found such chapters as 
“Creative and Textbook Teaching,” ‘‘How 
to Establish Good Methods and Habits of 
Study,” ‘“‘Adapting Work to the Individual 
Differences of Pupils,’’ ‘‘ Pupil Motivation,”’ 
and ‘Guides in Selecting Worthwhile 
Content.” Dr. Garrison has given to 
education a helpful new book in ‘‘The 
Technique and Administration of Teach- 
ing.” 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
ScHoo., by Frederick G. Nichols. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1933; 514 pages. 


In every field of education there are a few 
people who lead—a few who point the way. 
In commercial education Doctor Nichols 
has for years been the recognized authority. 
He has been the pioneer who blazed the 
trail. His latest book, ‘Commercial 
Education in the High School,” presents 
his first effort to incorporate his philos- 
ophy ina single volume. It is an excellent 
treatise of the field and will be welcomed 
by students of commercial education 
everywhere. ‘‘The master has spoken.’ 


RESEARCH IN BusINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Benjamin R. Haynes and Jessie 
Graham. Published by C. C. .Crawford, 
Los Angeles, 1932; 232 pages. Price $2.00. 


This volume contains a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the fields of business education 
and a chapter on the basic principles under- 
lying educational research before treating 
the research procedure applicable to busi- 
ness education. The material contained 
is not extensive but is carefully selected 
and well organized. The last chapter 
contains a bibliography. 


WORKBOOK FOR ‘“‘PETS AND PLAYMATES, 
A Primer,” by Ethel Maltby Gehres. Pub- 
lished by John C. Winston Publishing 
Company, 1932; 79 pages. 


This workbook provides materials for 
developing every essential skill at the 
primer level, Tests are included that help 
the teacher measure each pupil’s ability 
and diagnose his needs. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR “TOTS AND 
Toys,” ‘‘PETs AND PLayMaTEs,” by Wil- 
liam Dodge Lewis and Ethel Maltby Gehres. 
Published by the John C. Winston Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 1932; 151 pages. 


This is the manual for pre-primer and 
primer of the New Silent Readers by the 
same authors. It outlines a basal activity 
program for beginning reading. Besides 
this daily outline the authors present a 
fine discussion of those factors which have 
an important effect on reading, such as 
developing reading readiness, determining 
reading readiness, grouping children ac- 


cording to ability and interest, and meeting 
the needs of slower groups. There is a 
very practical treatment of ways of pro- 
viding drill and desirable achievements 
for the period. Many supplementary 
activities are suggested. 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933; 392 pages. 
Price $3.50. 


How have ideas influenced mankind? 
How was the civilization of the Near East 
transmitted to Western Europe? How 
do certain ideas promote the slow drift of 
mankind toward civilization? What are 
the highest aims of the human spirit? 


If you want Professor Whitehead’s 
answer to these questions, you can find 
them in this book which he says is ‘‘a study 
of the concept of civilization, and an 
endeavor to understand how it is that 
civilized beings arise. One point, empha- 
sized throughout, is the importance of 
adventure for the promotion and preserva- 
tion of civilization.” 


The gadfly of civilization, which is 
critical discontent, is the product of 
Hebrew and Greek thought. The ancient 
Greek philosophers of whom Plato was 
first accepted human slavery as an inescap- 
able premise of civilization. Today this 
institution is no longer accepted; in its 
stead we find freedom and equality. Here 
is a vital and revolutionary change in 
ideas. Professor Whitehead shows how in 
Plato’s time the moral principles effectively 
criticising slavery were introduced; how 
Christianity gave impetus to these princi- 
ples; how the humanitarian philosophy of 
the eighteenth century together with democ- 
racy and the Wesleyan movement emanci- 
pated the slaves. The intellectual origin 
of the movement is traced from the philo- 
sophical Greeks over a period of two 
thousand years, and is an example of how 
Professor Whitehead writes about the 
evolution of ideas. 

This volume is not a book for one who 
knows little history or philosophy. It is a 
book which will interest only the sober 
student who thinks and has an inquiring 
mind. When noble discontent drives the 
student to seek interpretations of life, he 
will do well to consult Professor White- 
head’s volume on the Adventures of Ideas. 
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PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE—WE  LOooK 


+ Asout Us, by Gerald S. Craig and Agnes 


Burke. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1933; 194 pages. 

This is a new series to meet the recog- 
nized need for systematic science training 
in all the grades of the elementary school. 
The six books will conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Thirty-first Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. They will offer a 
continuous program beginning with the 
first grade, in which the materials are 
derived from the major fields of science, 
but organized around the challenging 
Book I is a series of 
stories dealing with animals and animal 
homes, air and water, heat and cold, 
working with machines and magnets, and 
the garden. It is attractively illustrated 
and well written. 


ArT STORIES, Book ONE, by William J. 
Whitford, Edna B. Liek, and William S. 


' Gray. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
' Company, Chicago, 
| Price $0.68. 


1933; 144 pages, 

This is a new series of books brought out 
in an unusually attractive form. Book I, 
has been planned for the average first- 
grade child. In this he will find new 
experience in color, line, and form that 
will make him a keener youngster, alert to 
beauty in everyday things. ‘‘Art Stories,” 
will help him to look for colors in the sky, 
in flowers, and birds, to see designs and 
artistic arrangement. It will introduce 
him to a group of likable children and a few 
of their parents who are “‘art conscious” 
and who will help him to appreciate 
artistic talent and effort. Book I is an 
unusually beautiful book—a book that 
every child will treasure. 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR COLORS, 
CoLoR COMBINATIONS, AND CoLor ArR- 
RANGEMENTS, by Ann V. Gale. Published 


‘ by the University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1933; 60 pages. Price $1.25. 
The investigation reported in this mono- 
graph throws some light upon children’s 
reaction to color combinations. It was 
undertaken as a Master’s thesis in the 
Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago. It represents one year of 
research and as such is a commendable 
piece of work. The report does not claim 
to be a last word in regard to children’s 


preferences for colors color groups and 
color combinations. It is published because 
it presents an interesting and practical 
technique for the study of children’s 
responses to color which may be of value 
to other research workers in solving prob- 
lems in this field. 


SUPERVISION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES, 
Third? Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Published by 
McKinley Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1933; 260 pages. Price $2.00. 

This volume includes specific topics such 
as the supervision of social studies in 
Detroit, supervision of the social studies 
in the secondary schools of Tulsa, the head 
of the department of social science, the 
contribution of departmental organization 
in a junior high school to the supervision 
of social studies, a program of supervision 
in history in the middle-grade division of 
a teachers college, supervision of the 
social studies in the one- and two-teacher 
schools of Maryland, and other kindred 
topics. The volume has been written in 
large measure by supervisors of social 
studies and heads of departments of 
social science. It should prove to be a 
useful volume to every social science 
teacher in the public schools of this coun- 
try. It should also be interesting to 
principals and supervisors. 


SECONDARY EpucaTIoNn, by Thomas H. 
Briggs. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1933. 577 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


Students of secondary education all over 
the world will welcome this new book 
written by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, dean of 
secondary education. It is particularly 
valuable because it presents the philosophy 
of the writer. In his preface, the author 
states, “‘This volume ventures to present 
and to open for further discussion some 
of the basic problems that must be solved 
before our secondary schools can find 
themselves and advance toward the great 
contribution it is possible for them to make 
to social and cultural progress. It offers 
not so much a picture of what is as a vision 
of what may be.’”’ Therein lies the value 
of the book. Dr. Briggs points the way 
for the development of the secondary school 
in the future. All students of secondary 
education will be grateful to the author for 
his latest contribution to education. 





What Teachers Can Do 


To Aid in Interpreting the Schools to the People 


The primary purpose of the interpreta- 
tion program sponsored by the Kentucky 
Education Association is to put in the hands 
of the people of Kentucky information 
about schools and the work of the Educa- 
tional Commission in order that they may 
have a better understanding of schools 
and school problems. This program will 
be of little avail unless it has the loyal 
support of the teachers of Kentucky and is 
carried by them to the parents of the chil- 
dren in their schools, and to others in their 
local communities. 


The activities of the teacher, both in 
and out of the classroom, are of vital 
importance to this program. Educational 
interpretation can succeed only as the 
teachers do their work well in the class- 
room, because no program can secure or 
maintain the confidence of a community 
in a poor school. One or more teachers in 
every school have a direct contact with 
every home represented. The effective 
teaching of these pupils is the teacher’s best 
means of earning the good-will of the 
parents. If the teacher is unsuccessful, 
patrons will naturally, and rightfully, be 
dissatisfied. If the teacher is only fairly 
successful, most patrons will not actively 
oppose nor, on the other hand, will they 
be ready to give hearty support. To the 
teacher who is effective in her work, the 
public will give enthusiastic support. 


It is true that the teacher is not wholly 
responsible either for the general efficiency 
of the school or for the development of a 
complete local program of educational 
interpretation. The principal and the 
superintendent are the leaders for organiz- 
ing, administering, and supervising the 
school in all its activities. They, however, 
cannot gain the fullest support and under- 
standing of the people in the community 
unless they have the active co-operation 
of teachers, both within and without the 
classroom. 


Teachers have many opportunities to 
yender this assistance. They can work 


through the children in the classroom and 
in the extra-curricular activities, through 


parent-teacher associations, through pro- 
fessional organizations, through family, 
friends, and community contacts, and 
through the program of public relations 
which is developed for the school as a whole. 


By working together as a unit, the 
teachers of Kentucky can show the people 
what they are doing, can win the com- 
munity support, which they so richly 
deserve, and can help to safeguard the 
educational opportunities of the 710,000 
children in Kentucky during the crisis 
which is facing our school system. 


Following is a suggested list of activities 
in which teachers can engage. This may 
be used as a check-list for discussion of the 
question—‘‘What can teachers do in the 
present emergency ?”’ 


1. Be a good teacher. Constantly 
seek to improve teaching methods and to 
develop a program of instruction better 
adapted to the needs of pupils of varying 
abilities. ? 

2. Become familiar with important 
facts about your own school which parents 
and public should know. Be prepared to 
talk intelligently about local school history, 
the aims and functions of the schools, 
school costs, and the part which your 
school plays in community life. 


3. Give enthusiastic support to the 
local Parent-Teacher Association. If there 
is not one in your school, take steps to see 
that it is organized. 


4. Study the work of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission as set forth in the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and other 
publications and also the Commission's 
report when published, so that you can 
explain it to people not familiar with school 
problems. 


5. Secure the interest of parents in 
activities of the children and encourage 
them to visit the school. Visit the parents 
of each of your pupils at least once during 
the school year. Talk with them about 
the progress of their children and clear up 
any misunderstanding they might have. 
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When parents learn that you are trying to 
do what is best for the children, they will 
co-operate. 

6. Join your Education Association. 
Attend the meetings. Give it your active 
support. 

7. Encourage pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades and in the high schools 
to take part in the Public Discussion 
Contest to be sponsored by the Kentucky 
Education Association through the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Kentucky, and assist them in gathering 
materials and preparing their talks. 

8. See that school activities receive 
publicity in local newspapers. 

9, Take part in community activities 
whenever possible. Help to further the 
various cultural agencies of the community 
such as libraries, museums, art galleries, 
and other agencies. 

10. Become acquainted with all phases 
of local and State government in order 
that you may be able to discuss the various 
governmental functions. Co-operate in 
efforts to create a favorable attitude toward 
support of government. 

11. Teach pupils an appreciation of 
governmental services. Show them that 
the public school directly reaches more 
people than any other governmental 
service. Increase the amount of attention 
given to instruction in matters of character 
and good citizenship. 

12. Keep before the people of your 
community the ideal of a Free Public School, 
adequately supported, and open to all 
children regardless of the social or economic 
status of their parents. 

13. Seek to find and to practice econo- 
mies in the expenditure of school funds as 
far as lies within your power. 

14. Take an interest in all activities 
that affect the well being of children 
whether carried on in the school or by some 
outside agency. 

15. Be loyal to your superintendent, 
your school system, and your profession. 

16. Lend your assistance to State 
educational leaders and the State Depart- 
ment of Education in their effort to improve 
the school system. 

17. Attend teachers’ meetings and other 
educational group meetings. Participate 
in the programs when asked to do so. 





18. Co-operate with "thefcounty ‘com- 
mittee which is responsible for interpreting 
the schools in your county. Help !your 
superintendent or principal in carrying on 
the activities of the local advisory council 
in your school district. 


THE DEPRESSION AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


The Welfare Council of New York" has 
made a survey to determine the effects of 
the economic depression and the consequent 
unemployment on the average wage-earner. 

The following were found: 


Discouragement, depression, despera- 
tion—often to the verge, and sometimes to 
the point, of actual crime. 


Bewilderment and mental confusion. 


Loss of self-confidence, development 
of a sense of failure and inferiority, or a 
thwarted feeling of helplessness. 


Loss of initiative and sense of respon- 
sibilitv, indifference, indolence, apathy, 
and lethargy. 

Passive submission and endurance, loss 
of courage to go on looking for work or to 
try anything new. 

Obsession with the necessity of finding 
work, inability to take interest in other 
activities or to meet obligations. 

Occcasionally a sense of importance, as 
part of a front-page problem, enjoyment of 
the situation and of the attention it brings. 

Bitterness, disrespect tor law and religion, 
moral and spiritual deterioration. 

Cynicism, resentment, antagonism, re- 
bellion—against the wealthy. against soci- 
ety, against the Government. 

Loss of pride and self-respect, careless- 
ness about personal appearance, sensitive- 
ness, avoidance of social contacts, or on the 
contrary, 

Restlessness, craving for excitement and 
distraction, leading to drinking and gam- 
bling. 

Mental and nervous disturbances, from 
irritability and excessive worry up to 
serious neurological conditions. 

Contented acceptance of lower standards 
and dependence on charity. 

Constant fear, even when again employed 
and a sense of insecurity, desire to give up 
well-paid, skilled, seasonal work for city 
employment or anything that would 
insure a steady income, however low. 








By FRANCES 


‘ De Lawd moves in a mis-cheev-ous way 
his wundahs to puhform,” is the way a 
devout old darky paraphrased the well 
known Scriptural text. And the quaint 
version aptly applies to some of the aspects 
of the depression. According to Dr. 
William DeKleine, medical assistant to 
the vice-chairman of the American Red 
Cross, ‘‘The depression may teach us how 
to live and point the way to better methods 
in health instruction.” 


Addressing the last Health Education 
Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
Red Cross health authority gave an 
illuminating analysis of the findings of 
various health agencies on the effect of the 
depression upon public health. In the 
fact that statistics disclose a higher 
incidence of undernourishment and rickets 
and some evidence of an increase in malnu- 
trition with the consequent diminished 
resistance to disease among the children 
of the unemployed, Dr. DeKleine saw an 
unexampled opportunity in preventive 
work, for the schools. 


“It is important that all agencies 
responsible for the health supervision 
of children give heed to the relief symptoms 
of undernourishment and a lowered vitality, 
and that they institute measures for 
immediate relief,’ declared the physician. 
“‘No agency is in a better position to do so 
than the schools. Prevention and early 
diagnosis, which are cardinal principles of 
public health and preventive medicine, 
should be constant watchwords during 
times of general unemployment.” 


Through the American Junior Red Cross, 
in which are enrolled some 7,000,000 pupils 
of public, private, and parochial schools, 
valuable contributions have been made 
during the last two years to the nation-wide 
program of relief in which the senior society 
has engaged. Hot school lunches; milk 
for undernourished babies and children; 
promotion of home gardening and com- 
munity garden projects have grown to such 
proportions in the Junior Red Cross 
agendum that special instructions for 
organizing school lunch projects were 





The Depression Highway to 
Child Health 


SMITH DEAN 


prepared at the National Headquarters 


of the Red Cross to be sent to all chapters | 


contemplating this work. 


The poet who wrote ‘“‘The groves were 
God’s first temples,’’ should have added 
that gardens are nature’s laboratories where 
every child may learn and marvel at 
miracles. A two-fold purpose was there- 
fore served by the vegetable garden project 
of the schools. Foods were raised for 
needy children, and object lessons in half 
a dozen different subjects were provided. 


With the first green lines of burgeoning 
life the pupils saw illustrated principles of 
earth’s chemistry, which were being taken 
up in the classes on nature study. Advanc- 
ing summer clothed the plants with blos- 
soms, and the knights errant of the insect 
world began their endless round of carrying 
pollen from flower to flower. Botany and 
drawing lessons were vitalized, because 
just outside the door the dramatic pageant 
of Ceres and her maturing harvests was 
being enacted. Even mythology was cor- 
related with the Junior Red Cross gardens 
as the children learned that every time and 
race has personified the fruitfulness of 
mother earth in the guise of kindly deities, 
and celebrated the changing seasons with 
picturesque and symbolic festivals and 
ceremonial rites. 


In the branches of study related to 
physiology, domestic science, chemistry, 
and even athletics, the ripening fruits of 
the soil were graphic examples of textbook 
definitions of the relation between cause 
and effect. Even the hackneyed adage, 
“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined,’’ became as animated and exciting 
as the newspaper funny sheet, when the 
children saw with their own eyes what was 
the effect on a growing vine of cramped 
“posture,’’ lack of sunshine, and neglect. 


But perhaps no feature of these object 
lessons was of such gripping interest as 
that which brought home to the little folks 
the principles of growth as applied to their 
own bodies and the foods that build them. 
When children have seen for themselves 
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how the carrots, cabbages, spinach, and 
other leafy vegetables grown in their school 
gardens are rescuing the young victims of 
unemployment from the evils of malnutri- 
tion; when they know by actual experience 
that the milk they have purchased for 
underprivileged babies is saving them from 
inroads of disease, they are not apt to 
forget the principles of nutrition, or to 
neglect to apply them in their own dietary. 


Learning by doing is admittedly one of 
the most valuable of pedagogical methods, 
as Dr. DeKleine has stated: ‘Perhaps 
well-directed projects in serving school 
lunches and in promoting gardening may 
be more effective in teaching the principles 
of nutrition than our more highly special- 
ized methods of instruction. We are led 
to believe that they will also produce 
better results in overcoming malnutrition. 
We need greater simplicity and better 
correlations with family and school prob- 
lems in our health education procedures.” 


Sometimes the crops were so abundant 
that the miracle of the loaves and the 
fishes seemed to be continually re-enacted. 
In one school, for example, the juniors 
obtained the wherewithal to stock thirty- 
six Christmas baskets from an original 
planting of a single set of vegetables— 
onions, potatoes, carrots, etc. 

Not only were fresh vegetables distrib- 
uted among the needy, but everywhere 
the surplus was dried or canned for use 
during the winter. Food conservation has, 
in fact, constituted a major activity of the 
American Junior Red Cross during summer 
vacation periods. Last fall 50,000 cans of 
fruits and vegetables were their output. 
This work is stimulated with the joint 
objective of supplying materials for the 
school lunch, and of co-operating with the 
relief activities of the local Red Cross 
chapters. 


It is Dr. DeKleine’s belief that the school 
lunch, as a supplement to inadequate diet 
at home, must be a continuing project in 
our educational institutions, as long as 
economic conditions remain subnormal. 
In a clean-cut statement he faces the 
present situation confronting thousands of 
communities and emphasizes the fact that 
where children, because of unemployment 
and inadequate relief measures fail to get 
at home the food essentials necessary for 
health and growth, the schools must fill 


the need in the interest of the coming 
generation. 

“The schools have a right to be proud 
of what they have already accomplished,”’ 
states the Red Cross health authority, 
“but I believe that their biggest task is 
still ahead, if we are to prevent the sources 
of danger to the normal growth and devel- 
opment of school children.” 

The Junior Red Cross is one of the many 
services of the American Red Cross, 
nation-wide in scope, and dedicated to the 
welfare of the race. Memberships of the 
American people, pledged during the annual 
Red Cross Roll Call, from Armistice Day 
to Thanksgiving, furnish the means for the 
maintenance of these services. 


PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The following counties, cities and grade schools 
have pledged membership on one hundred per cent 
basis for the districts and State Associations since 
the October issue of the JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendent 
EAMOAB IEE cvs etsy) s.0\s.otio wwiis inners Mrs. Marie Turner 
EOP SON Se: <: fo disterae sa ceacere Mrs. Gertie Lindsey 
EAVINSSCON «05.3 5.6 66 seo Mrs. Mayme Y. Ferguson 
NORRIE RR teas: fs cticcs hlerasn ae dno mate eats J. M. Johnson 
DMR Noh et Foe eas oiera bees ake L. H. Powell 
IMIS 652k 3) <a ad iso larace ot tacaees Paul Lyon 
WVECHCATTG rd ie aeaeacl heresies Herman L. Williams 
INEOECR Train c sk rrcrecorgeceinc seen Wm. Ensminger 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Grand Rivers................: Mrs. J. H. Nickell 
(CAPE) OTe cine tee W. L. Gonterman 
CHESS Yo etna ee ey Po IPODS J. By Cox 
NOR SOIC AVC 62 ees ocecendeacs wate anes V. L. Christian 
ETIEOR GING cciscsco sais sation seers se R. Riley 
Campbellsville College.............. D. J. Wright 
AGE HeSNStAde. ....... 65 esac e seen Aubrey Feltner 
RENN 015.0: cy0 5. 0s yo aca asco awe W. P. Renfroe 
PPCSUOARDUES.«.o-4.6.5 105 6 os se eee opine Ishmael Triplett 
VU Cy ee ee an William O. Gilreath 
WINGS MOUNUAIN'. .05.. 5605s ces cers oe D. O. Roberts 
NRC oo os Bove oc ycie sd sya. s Sn (osomoaies Roy H. Owsley 
GOR occ csarsie cine sarees velelere W. K. Dorsey 
RN ans. ed Seg WN op ck th inc Piguet eed J. O. Cannon 
WO AINORU nn ss. Sie ie 0s cee ease E. T. Mackey 
Straight Creek School, 

Nettlevisland:. ....... 0.006.664 Daniel G. Wilson 
HON 107 ean a cea ere ee — R. Peterson 
NVI Re Meer cay crt ast rice cigs cusasserciers W. J. Caplinger 
REN reco a. Shen ke cee ereaie ae 'B. F. Kidwell 
\ 000 Geen James Bourman 
EERE 65.9 6.0 ese dl sce di, wins a a ale io ans date 4 L. G. Shultz 
MNT ots a ds sana sco teceroc oie W. B. Ward 
[C0 ee ne err R. P. Brown 
PINUGHEHEE .< si.0 srepain.c e'sens Chas. W. Juergensmeyer 
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Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Erlanger-Elsmere.................. Edgar Arnett 
Faculty, Murray State Teachers College. J.W. Carr 
St. Francis Academy, Owensboro. Sister Mary Aimee 


Sout tortemouth..........2.55. Ben F. Coffman 
SUM eS sors niece bisa S's owls erate oe ee J.B. Pullum 
Lo SS ae eeerna Eugene Hetzel 
ES ee eee Olin W. Davis 
PUM nn ier wanna soe H. M. McCoy 
Hikes Graded, Buechel............ Ruth Lovelace 
“1. NES ep erny Will G. Logan 
LE SC ea res L. C. Curry 


NOVEMBER HONOR ROLL 1933 


The following counties, cities and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred 
per cent basis for the districts and State Associations 
since the October issue of the JOURNAL. 


Counties Superintendent 
eR cake eae Pee eka ee W. W. Horton 
0 SSS rere arene D. H. Norris 
a) RS ener aren = L. C. Caldwell 
Re ii licence ae aaec ae Harry F. Monahan 
SEM Sod Cree ote kis soc ate ee J. W. Reiley 
Co eee ere R. C. Reneau 
SEMIN ol ko one keh akeasccenaaee Fred Maynard 
ee eee ee eer ti O. J. Stivers 
OEM aa bien abe cicls bene baa Lindsey E. Allen 
_. . See eee Sven e ate N.S. Bowman 
oo) eS eee ee Roy Chumbler 
Le ee en W. O. Wright 
EMBER Otsu saci a acco vies aewr Irvin Lowe 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
2 oS) eran W. D. Chilton 
7. RES ee eee A. L. Townsend 
Columbia and Adair County High School— 

Columbia Graded School...... Morris B. Vaughn 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville... Mary E. McClure 
MOE Con Pm nS Mb a sp oie sista Aires J. H. Barnes 
| eee en One W. G. Puryear 
PER otis sare oie Kees aaescianee O. E. Huddle 
J | ree Allen Puterbaugh 
Loo OS eee V. L. Christian 
Louisville Normal.......... Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Belknap School, Louisville. ..... Adelaide Seekamp 
J. M. Atherton High School, 

| eee Emma J. Woerner 
Shawnee High School, Louisville. .. Robert B. Clem 
1 > 12 ee eee D. P. Curry 
SOREN es ci Sie ss hae asa hee W. H. Sugg 
Lexington Junior High School...... Mary L. Hunt 
Ashland School, Lexington......... Etta B. Coons 


Belmont School, Hopkinsville.... Mary V. Walker 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville... . . Nora S. Kelley 
SaaS ares: D. J. Miller 
St. Charles High School, Lebanon. Ursuline Sisters 
Nicholas Finzer School, Louisville. . Bessie T. Meyer 
See BION SCHOOL... ........ 25... 0. J. F. Moore 
OO ae Gladstone Koffman 
Newcastle. .... C. W. Craft 
George Rogers Clark School, 

lL eee Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Southern Junior High, Louisville. Fannie Lowenstein 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... W. F. Coslow 


Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Harrison School, Lexington........ Jean L. Smith 
Maxwell School, Lexington....Eva T. Edmonds 
SCA RAW SCHOO. oe. cee ts eco eee J. B. Cox 
CEC eee ee Henry A. Adams 
Johnson School, Lexington....... .Lucile Lovely 
Lincoln School, Lexington........ Elizabeth Cloud 5) 
2 Lae C0 Cee Otis Amis | 
Anchorage High School............ D. D. Moseley ! 
Alex G. Barret Junior High, i@ 

RRMUMEEE Se eee aroha bate ene Glenn Kendall | 7 
OWENSDOIO LY: 565.5 ins. iss ic os J. L. Foust 
SO SS Se ee, een rere Fred Shultz 
West Side School, Hopkinsville. ...... Lalla Dennis 
St. Anne’s High School, 

IMIGIDOWINE <5 55.3 5555058 Sister Celeste Marie 
0 ee re ee: Walter Coop 
21S SE Te Ome en rene Neal A. Ranson } 
LOUIS SOS Seer Irae neater Edgar Arnett 
of! a Garrett R. Harrod 
COSTS © EE, Se ae ene ane! .. A. L. Townsend 
Murray Teachers College, Faculty....J. W. Carr 
DW MERENNE is ice ci wioe oes kant we Jas. Bowman 
ROOD MMOLE kl sateeciecn soe Sig iw es ora somes O. K. Price 


POMPANTIONL 25 ics Seen oie oes as eae K. G. Gillaspie 


BRMRN  Yousics coc nee nce .Cecil A. Thompson 
Morton Junior High, Lexington. .N. Isabel Schmidt 
BUREN Coots aig Sak Risen oes Herman Horton 
Robert Fulton School, Louisville. Mattie W. Willett 
J.C. Strother School, 

foot, | ee Lucille DeBoe Smith 


Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. .. Lydia Reibert 
Parkland School, Louisville........ Anna M. Bligh 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville... .Ida Von Donhoff 
Mary D. Hill School, Louisville. .... Agnes Dickson 
Chas. D. Jacob School, Louisville. . . . Jewel Drewry 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 


DSS | ers ears eee ie eee Ethel Lovell 
Benjamin Franklin School, 

Lo Se eee Louise Robertson 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

ISOUIBVINE... 5 5. 6005s: Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
EXOOR TC SEIS Seine oe area me O. L. McElroy 
Monsarrat School, Louisville. ..... Grace B. Green 
George Washington School, 

CC! Sa ere cere Verna Phillips 


Stephen Foster School, Louisville. Elizabeth Wells 
Albert S. Brandeis School, 


PO a eee Jennie T. Summers 
COP LEE Ee aaa Henry A. Adams 
Jefferson Davis School, 

Cec 5 ee E, E. Gotherman 
Virginia Street School, : 

EO ES | Se ree Lottie McDaniel 
Arlington School, Lexington......... Olie Masner 
Ll Se See oer J.B. McCollum 
Gavin Cochran School, Louisville. ... Lucy Spurgin 
RPMI MIDEN 65.5 ooo ix ices ove cae cc SN Everett Howton 
Longfellow School, Louisville. ...Emma M. Stanley 
REPENS i. oa wie oo She cosines wie C. E. Dudley 


“The body must needs be vigorous in 
order to obey the soul; a good servant 
ought to be robust. The weaker the body 
the more it commands; the stronger it is the 
better it obeys.” —J. J. Rousseau (1750). 
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Valentine Cook, Pioneer 


By A. L. CRABBE, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Some of the country’s best pioneering 


» was done by the Methodist circuit-rider. 


Undismayed by the buffeting wilderness 
he lifted his voice in prayer and song and 
sermon. Wherever a few gathered, there 
came the circuit-rider. Presently churches 
arose, often erected by the preacher’s own 
hands. He was no weakling, and when 
there was no preaching to do, he labored 
with his body to change the wilderness 
into a fit abode for civilized man. Where- 
ever he went, he planted the seed which 
presently grew into colleges. It was 
rarely indeed that the Methodist circuit- 
rider sought to stay the currents of human 
thought. Learning, he perceived, would 
release that sweetness and light which 
ignorance imprisons within the human 
mind. 


It is not generally known that the second 
and third Methodist institutions of learn- 
ing, founded in America, were Kentucky 
schools. Cokesbury College at Abingdon, 
Maryland, opened in 1787, was the first. 
Its name was a compound of two great 
bishops. Its mission, perhaps, was toserve 
as a starting point for those stalwart souls 
who journeyed into the wilderness. One 
was Valentine Cook. 


He was born in Pennsylvania. The year 
isnot known. It may have been 1765. It 
is not known where the lad attended school 
prior to his admission to Cokesbury College. 
But it is known that he had mastered the 
rudiments of a common English education 
and curiously enough had learned to speak 
German fluently. Before he entered Cokes- 
bury the family had moved to Monroe 
County, Western Virginia. In the college 
he was commonly recognized as the best 
student of the entire group. He remained 
a student throughout life, pursuing his 
literary, scientific, and ecclesiastical studies 
with a fervor almost medieval. 


Before 1798 he served on various circuits 
in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
In 1798 Cokesbury asked him to go as 
missionary to Kentucky. And so he came 
to the State that was henceforth his home. 


That same year he was married to Tabitha 
Slaughter, niece of Gabriel Slaughter, 
later governor of the State. A year later 
he became presiding elder of Cumberland, 
Limestone, Hinkston, Lexington, Salt River, 
and Shelby circuits. 


The second institution of learning 
established by the Methodist Church in 
this country was Bethel Seminary in 
Jessamine County. Its location was near 
the present site of High Bridge. It was 
organized by Bishop Asbury in 1790. Its 
earlv attendance was slight and inclined to 
transiency. To save the seminary, the 
church authorities in 1799 asked Mr. Cook 
to take charge. It is said that conditions 
improved immediately and that a number 
of strong students came into the classes. 
He taught German, Latin, and Greek and 
preached to the students thrice weekly. 
The discipline of the seminary was heroic. 
Students were required to go to bed 
precisely at nine and to arise precisely at 
five. No games were permitted and ‘joke 
telling’ could be essayed only at the risk of 
drastic penalty. The advantages of the 
seminary were not available to those who 
twice failed to respond appropriately to 
se professorial inquisition of the recitation 

our. 


It seems that Valentine Cook was not 
happy in his role of administrator. At any 
rate, he asked to be relieved either in 1800 
or in 1801. Bethel flourished during his 
incumbency; but when he left it went into 
a decline, surviving only until 1804. 


Valentine Cook preached a while, joyously 
it seems, but again the church fathers 
besought his support in behalf of education; 
and he became the principal of an academy 
at Harrodsburg. He remained there prob- 
ably three years. Then he moved to a 
small farm three miles north of Russell- 
ville. There he taught in his home for a 
while and then for a while in Russellville. 
Among his pupils there were those who 
became known to fame in various fields. 
But the preaching of the gospel was the 
work in which he found the greatest 
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happiness. At all times, in any place, he 
was ready to preach, in the church, the 
court house, the schoolroom, the market 
place, the mansion of the rich, or the 
quarters of the slaves. He was always 
prepared to preach—prepared except that 
he never preached until he had spent three 
or four hours in prayer. 

He died either in the summer of 1820 or 
1821. His funeral sermon was preached 
at Russellville by Rev. John Littlejohn. 
The records state that it was of great power 
and delivered before a great concourse of 
people, come to pay their last tribute to a 
great man. 


He was, without doubt, a strange man 
with a strangeness akin to genius. He 
presented a strange appearance physically. 
He was not a large man; but his legs were 
extremely long. He was stooped so much 
as to be bent almost at right angles at his 
neck. His forehead was low, his nose 
abnormally large, his complexion sallow. 
his hair thick, long, coarse, and black. 
None of his features was of a piece with 
any other. He was ordinarily detached 
mentally, and his misadventures in absent- 
mindedness became proverbial in the 
neighborhood. He frequently appeared 
at a church on the wrong Sunday. Once 
at a district meeting he learned that a 
noted preacher from Nashville would 
deliver a sermon in the afternoon. He 
immediately mounted his horse and rode 
to his home eight miles away for Mrs. 
Cook entirely unconscious that she had 
accompanied him to the meeting. He was 
a mystic no less than Joan of Arc. More 
than once the devil appeared before him, 
usually endeavoring to stop him from 
preaching; but the devil’s wisdom has been 
overrated if he thought for a moment that 
he could trade Valentine Cook out of 
preaching. His preaching was of ex- 
traordinary power. Whenever he, a mis- 
shapen man, clad in monastic black, an 
unearthly light shining upon his pallid face, 
arose to preach, a solemn hush fell upon his 
hearers. There is a record of a sermon 
preached by him at the home of Spencer 
Cooper, one mile from Lexington, either 
in 1818 or 1819. It is affirmed that some 
of the manifestations of the evening were 
such as to ‘end the impression that unto 
him was given the power to perform 
miracles, At any rate, he performed 
valiantly in behalf of religion and learning 


in a territory but then arising out of the 
wilderness. There is a strange paradox 
in that some very unearthly men have 
affected earth most profoundly. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF KENTUCKY CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the § 
Kentucky Classical Association will be @ 
held at Louisville, December 1st and 2nd, ff 
under the auspices of the University of 
Louisville and the Louisville public schools. 
The feature of the Friday afternoon meeting 
will be an address in the field of the papyri 
of the Greek koiné, by Dr. W. Hershey / 
Davis, associate professor of New Testa- § 
ment Interpretation at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, who is an ¥ 
authority on the lexicography of the koiné. 
The Friday night session will be devoted 7 


to a banquet and to a presentation in 


English of Aristophanes’ ‘‘Frogs,’’ by the 
University of Louisville players under the 
direction of Boyd Martin. This play, 
given as a part of the regular season's 
program of the players, is, so far as we 
know, the first presentation of its kind in 
Kentucky. 


will 


The Saturday morning papers 
feature Horace in anticipation of the 
Horatian Bimillenium and will be pre- 
sented by speakers from the Catholic 


colleges of the State. Other speakers at 
the different sessions will be Miss Sibyl 
Stonecipher of the Western State Teachers’ 
College, who will deliver the presidential 
address, Miss Beatrice Frey of the Murray 
State Teachers’ College, J. B. Carpenter, 
supervisor of Latin in the Louisville Public 
schools, Miss Ruth Driscoll of the Bowling 
Green Public schools, and Dr. Mollie Coyle, 
of the Louisville public schools. 


The committee in charge of arrangements 
consists of Dr. Raymond A. Kent, of 
the University of Louisville, and L. C. 
Wetherell, J. R. Boyd, and Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, of the Louisville public schools. 
Inquiries regarding registration and hotel 
reservations should be addressed to J. R. 
Boyd, secretary, at the Louisville Male 
High School. 


Jonau W. D. SKILEs, 
Committee Member for Publicity 
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Ferward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universi- 
ties to make impartial in- 
vestigations of their prod- 
ucts. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
tread over our signature 
about chewing gum, you 
can believe. 

The National 
Association of Chewing 
Gam Manufacturers. 











TIGER * Meat Eater. The 
jaw has a hinge, without 
side motion. 

7 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
Plant Feeder. The jaw 


moves from side to side. 


MAN © Teeth designed for meat and vegetables. Jaw 
moves like those of Tiger and Mountain Sheep. 


plays in the health of man— 


ft the official dentistry ex- 
hibit, Hall of Science, Cen- 
tury of Progress, mechanical 
skulls showed man’s dual-pur- 
pose jaws. Without sufficient 
exercise deterioration takes 
place which in turn impairs 
ceeth and digestion. And since 
the ordinary daily diet of soft 
foods makes it next to impos- 


sible to supply sufficient chew- 
ing exercise, you could plainly 
see how chewing gum offers 
the double advantage of sup- 
plying both the up-and-down 
as wellas the side-to-side chew- 
ing exercise which man re- 
quires. There is a reason, a time 
and place for chewing gum. 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 









































WHERE GENUINE HOSPITALITY AND 
EVERY COMFORT AND COURTESY 
AWAIT THE MEMBERS OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION AND YOUR FRIENDS 


HAROLD E. HARTER, MGR. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Second Semester Opens January 29, 1934 


Beginning Courses in the Colleges of 


ARTS AND SCIENCES AGRICULTURE 

ENGINEERING LAW 

EDUCATION COMMERCE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


A large offering of afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday classes for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. 


Special care has been taken to provide 
for courses leading to all certificates. 


Write the Registrar for a schedule of classes. Write 
the Director of Extension for a complete 
offering of afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday classes. 














